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SOME PSYCHO-SOCIAL FACTORS CASES SEVERE MEDICAL DISEASE 


Recent psychiatric investigations cases 
suffering from certain chronic organic disease 
the so-called psychosomatic type have revealed 
number facts regard the personality struc- 
ture suchindividuals which shed some light the 
questions both etiology and possibly the preven- 
tion such conditions. Information obtained from 
such individual analyses would greatly enhanced 
anthropological observation concerning the effect 
cultural patterns the emotional health human 
beings. This material presented stimulate 
further cooperation between anthropologists and psy- 

The material reported was obtained 
large part from patient suffering from obesity, 
mild rheumatoid arthritis, eczema and peptic ul- 
cer. Similar results have been found Lindemann 
group patients ill with ulcerative 
Evidence seems tobe accumulating that there may 
ber illnesses which severe emotional conflicts 
result eventually organic pathological change. 

Individuals who suffer from addictions, 
they food, with consequent obesity, alcohol, 
drugs, appear belong this category. Pa- 
tients with rheumatoid arthritis and those with ul- 
cerative colitis also appear belong this group. 
From the investigations mentioned above, would 
appear that under certain circumstances organic 
symptoms may take the place and protect against de- 
pressions other psychotic The ad- 
dictions, including those food with severe com- 
pulsive eating, seem particularly useful 
somatic mechanisms protecting against suicidal im- 


pulse appears increasingly likely that such pa- 
tients cannot and should not deprived their ad- 
diction until treatment progressed quite far, since 
otherwise one runs the risk precipitating serious 
depression even acute suicidal attempts. 

The family histories this group pa- 
tients show some very interesting data. Members 
their families seem suffer frequently from ill- 
nesses belonging the above. Eat- 
ing disturbances with severe anorexia and weight 
loss, overeating with alcoholism, and 
other drug addictions; diabetes mellitus; peptic ul- 
cer; ulcerative colitis; well rheumatoid arth- 
ritis, are not infrequent these histories. not 
that only the disease present the patient occurs 
other members their families, but that one 
more this whole group well se- 
vere character disturbances, neuroses, and psycho- 
ses, may appear various individuals within the 
family. 

The patients, themselves, frequently suf- 
fer from more than one psychosomatic illness. 
one series 650 patients with rheumatoid arthritis, 
had peptic ulcer, ulcerative colitis and marked 
obesity. 

The early childhood history such pa- 
tients extreme importance. Frequently, there 
found evidence severe derangements the 
emotional relationships early infancy. Often this 
involves conscious unconscious rejection the 
mother. disturbances early feeding and 
inthe mother-child may have been 
caused separation ofthe mother from the child 
the severe illness either external circum- 
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stances. Sometimesthe mothersare ofthat destruc- 
tive, possessive personality type who refuse ever 
regard their children other than part them- 
selves, and literally never having been separated 
from them physically. Overindulgence "spoiling" 
common etiologic factor the production 
severe dependence. Rejection ofthe child marked 
inconsistency early attitudes toward the child are 
just potent this direction although their effect 
less well recognized. The mothers such pa- 
tients frequently proved unable give 
love sufficiently, and thus seriously undermined 
early security the individual. 

The following example illustrative. This 
patient's brother died during her mother's pregnancy 
with her. The mother contracted the brother's ill- 
ness and sustained partial paralysis. The patient 
was strongly rejected her mother and until the 
age was brought group mother sub- 
stitutes. Although the mother was present the 
house, she had little nothing with the pa- 
tient's care during these early years. The patient's 
only recollection her one severe rejection. 
Those charge added insult injury, first se- 
verely restricting thumb sucking and later forcing 
upon her equally rigid and probably premature 
toilet training. this instance, rejection girl 
was made even more severe the fact that the father 
his greatdesire for ason, brought her psycho- 
logically boy. 

seems likely that such early events 
produce effects probably before the child can deal 
with even has mental concepts. Even so, the very 
young child must feel the form bodily discom- 
fort, bodily insecurity, and certainly hunger. 
other words, the body "remembers" such episodes 
and may react later tosimilar situations with con- 
ditioned somatic pattern. When finally becomes 
possible for expressed, such expres- 
after even relatively minor stimuli. Such emotional 
release occurs entirely unconscious level, 
and the expressions are diffuse their 
intensity. 

this respect, there some similarity 
cerebral cortex has been separated cen- 
ters, primarily from the thalamus. Such animals 
react painful stimulus applied the skin with 
outbursts violent rage. However, since there 
thalamic localization giving the animal any clue 
the origin the painful stimulus hence there 
possible localized purposeful defensive reac- 
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tion directed toward relieving the tension its point 
origin. Important autonomic centers are situated 
this area the brain and possible thatin 
human beings unconscious rage reactions are simi- 
lar those observed the above animals and may 
intense autonomic stimuli all parts the 
body. 

The illnesses under consideration often 
appear have their onset after some severe emo- 
tional trauma. Separation one such precipitant. 
Separation may have been caused the death 
some person close the patient, but any other sep- 
aration may equally traumatic, such marriage, 
with separation from the family; moving another 
city; some instances even changing from fa- 
miliar environment, perhaps from one position 
another. patients with rheumatoid arthritis, op- 
erations often seem cause exacerbations joint 
symptoms, perhaps because they represent 
tion the form the loss bodily parts. has 
not been possible yet investigate fully the psy- 
chological connotation this observation. 

Tothese individuals separation catas- 
trophe, equavalent death. the infant, loss 
love means loss food may actually result 
serious harm death. One needs only recall 
the rage the unfed, hungry infant, who streams, 
becomes purple the face, and violently restless. 
The picture one completely helpless anger. 
The child cannot control any response reaction 
toward alleviation the outside world, and the ten- 
sion, hunger, not diminished. Outward expressions 
displeasure rage are increasingly inhibited 
training and discipline, such restraint, prohibition 
gratification, rigid nursing schedules, preven- 
tion thumb sucking, and later premature and 
rigid toilet training, associated with lack se- 
curity fostered insufficient physical expressions 
affection, such holding fondling. Since all 
breaking these prohibitions followed fur- 
ther loss love, the psychodynamic energy need- 
ing expression and gratification becomes more and 
more inhibited externally and increasingly chan- 
nelled away from any outward expression toward 
inner bodily release through the autonomic ner- 
vous system and leading often somatic symptoms. 
With each increasing each new stimulus, ungrat- 
ified tension rises progressively, and release al- 
progressively inhibited. Finally, each outburst 
emotion tends total and explosive character. 

There great fear such explosions, 
One patient expressed great terror her own hos- 
tility. inhibited her completely from any outward 
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activity and "imprisoned her 
these individuals tend impassivity 
expression. This canbe accounted for 
the fact that the purpose outward 
calm and lack feeling conceal extremely 
strong emotion for fear rejection and retaliation. 
This state quite analogous that exist- 
ing the seemingly affectless schizophrenic, 

general, such individuals bear frustra- 
tion, physical emotional, very poorly and re- 
actto separation and personal rejections with severe 
and violent rage. None this, however, ever ex- 
pressed outwardly Outward emotion 
either absent expressed, totally inadequate 
degree intensity. 

The personality structure such individ- 
uals interesting one. All are fundamentally 
extremely dependent, utterly helpless people, 
precarious state psychic infantilism. One often 
misled the apparent independence displayed the 
surface. This accompanied unwillingness 
enter into any dependent situation and such individu- 
als show marked fear being controlled, restrained, 
restricted anything anyone. this regard, 
may interest that patients with rheumatoid 
arthritis stubborn resistance drugs. 
They are often reluctant accept medical care 
bed rest even though intelligently they are aware 
the need for such measures. Such attitudes greatly 
complicate medical treatment. 

Such patients, then, appear through 
abnormally high degree tension, are 
helplessly dependent, and constant danger out- 
bursts unconscious rage which must not ex- 
pressed outwardly. Equal the intensity their 
dependent, infantile need for support, affection 
and love, their conviction that all the world 
hostile toward them. Psychologically they feel that 
the food given them people who hate them must 
also hateful, and they are thus immersed outer 
and inner hostility, and find everything 
consequence, they tend shun close 
they were desperately hungry and faced the alterna- 
tive starvation deprivation they remain iso- 
lated death poisoning they accept help 
(food). 

the infant, the mother rejecting 
and hostile, any part her, including her 
breasts, and alsois the food milk which the in- 
fant takes her. quite frequent for such 
patients speak quite openly and consciously 
their parents (usually their mothers) being "in 


their stomach" and making them sick criticizing 
them from there. Destructive impulses directed to- 
ward such hostile figures turned inward against 
this "inner hostile authority" and causes intense suf- 
fering and depression the patient. 

Personal relationships are apparently es- 
tablished extremely primitive level. Persons 
are actually "taken in" this way, and thus they 
fear, they allow too close contact, be, them- 
selves, "taken in" someone else. Relationships 
are the basis identification more simply 
"becoming part" another person. When the per- 
son whom they have become part, usually some 
key figure, such their mother, father, sibling, 
friend, leaves dies, such separation unbeara- 
ble. The pre-existing relationship, close almost 
the point symbiosis, severed and the patient 
remains a-part instead a-wholeor conversely, 
the mutilated wounded body losta part. 
Such event sets the old cycle severe ungrat- 
ified need, frustrated the point rage. Since 
outward expression impossible, primitive inward 
unconscious mechanisms which disturb somatic func- 
tions within the body are activated for release 
energy. 

with purely neurotic symptoms, the 
somatic symptoms these patients, symbolically 
not only gratify need, but also make bearable, 
turning pleasure into pain, and the same time pro- 
vide punishment and retribution. 
symptoms also serve defend against conscious 
realization the emotion that 

quite typical this group individ- 
uals attempt express feeling eating "tak- 
ing in," the lowest level human contact, that 
the nursing infant. The infant's need expressed 
hunger and gratified sucking and feeding but 
probably well the security and warmth felt 
through close personal contact with the mother. 
seems likely that the infant acutely aware the 
inner feelings the mother transmitted "good" 
and "safe" througha strong, tender touch, "bad," 
"hostile," "unsafe" through anxious, insecure han- 
dling. 

The establishment contact with these 
patients difficult matter. Many them 
through life superficial level, playing act de- 
signed please others and gain love, well 
hide extreme insecurity and hostility. Because 
their great inner hostility which them seems 
originate the outside, they are constant doubt 
regard the goodness wholeness people 
around them. They hesitate make close contact 
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for fear pain rejection eventual separation. 
Separation produces severe often ac- 
companied feelings unreality even disin- 
tegration, probably because the extreme hostility 
which experienced secondary such experi- 
ence. 

Another consequence such personality 
disorganization marked confusion regard 
their own identity well confusion between 
their own body "inside" and that which "outside." 
Other persons and their feelings are often confused 
with themselves and their own, difficult for 
them realize that others are separate "outside" 
persons. This results curious distortions 
thinking. The matters reality, identity, and the 
bodily limits their own person are confused that 
there may feelings unreality and outside per- 
sons may actually look different. They may only ex- 
ist concepts what the patient thinks they are 
like. The doctor's outline may blurred, seen 
only part the whole, some way pieces. 
Part the face may not visible one side may 
not seen. Actually the patient feels "in pieces." 
the patient's concept himself constantly changes 
from "whole" "in pieces" also does the form 
outside individuals. Somewhere, but only con- 
cept, cherished picture model mother who 
good, not rejecting, but friendly and giving. Re- 
ality, however, usually felt too dangerous 
approach too closely. The feeling wholeness, 
the outside person well inthemselves, (secur- 
ity, "being loved," "not being rejected") varies from 
moment moment during therapeutic interview. 
One patient found that her nocturnal ulcer pain was 
relieved being able tothink the doctor good 
and giving person who did not reject her. this 
time, she needed neither antacid nor milk for relief. 
another occasion, however, when the doctor was 
thought rejecting, pain continued spite 
antacid and milk. 

These patients are extraordinarily adept 
projecting their own feelings the outside 
world. One such patient said, glass jar. 
You can't feel can't feel you because the 
glass. can see you but only through own re- 
flection the inside the glass, that is, see you 
through me." The difficulty establishing contact 
and convincing such individual his separate 
identity obvious. 

overwhelming are the anxiety 
tional tension produced with close contact that the 
patient first must maintain great distance the 
doctor-patient relationship and 
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must thought completely impersonal. Con- 
tact can only gained slowly means very pa- 
tient approach, this respect, important 
sional personal dignity. The ordinary uncovering 
technique, especially that using the couch with the 
therapist sitting behind the patient, hampers prog- 
ress. such situation, the doctor may remain 
only the patient's hostile concept him, and never 
achieve good contact. 

order that one does not seem too 
frightening. very warm, informal, friendly ap- 
proach necessary. face face technique has 
been found useful and may well essential. 
times vital give freely, with words, with re- 
assurance, and with other unpremeditated proofs 
friendship and interest. these means the doctor 
slowly accepted outside reality which not 
terribly hostile and threatening, real person 
and not projected concept just voice. One 
such person stated that was most important for 
the doctor react and show his reaction, other- 
wise, could not felt real and the patient, 


could not feel real either. 


Improvement slowly follows the recogni- 
tion outside persons separate, real, and in- 
dividuals who can helpful even though separate. 
Following this, hostility can gradually expressed, 
first impersonally, and finally, against the doc- 
tor, his various transference roles. Rec- 
ognition the patient being whole person and 
not just cast-off part something "in pieces" 
plus the ability the patient believe this, when 
expressed the doctor, teaches him slowly de- 
pend outside reality and gradually learn tol- 
erate frustration and separation without calamitous 
somatic reactions. realization outside, 
separate reality, and the expression and eventual 
diminution hostility, with increasing security 


the support and trust the doctor, the concept 


worthwhile and meaningful whole self becomes 
stronger and the patient gradually express 
more freely increasing amounts emotion without 
fear annihilation rejection. Slowly outside re- 
lationships also improve. Alleviation bodily 
symptoms follows such improvement. Gradually 
the emotions which have been hidden the somatic 
symptoms appear and can expressed outwardly. 
The question prevention such illness 
very important, and possibly pertinent primarily 
for the consideration sociologists and anthropol- 
ogists. well that recent practice has begun 
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‘revise the usual attitudes toward infants. However, 


this author that education alone cannot ac- 
complishthe purpose unless one can modify also the 
unconscious attitudes mothers which have such 
strong bearing the child's reactions and welfare. 
Adequate means influencing such at- 
titudes are vital produce the necessary 

possible that the attitude inferiori- 
women their domestic role wives and 
mothers, with devaluation these functions both 
acorollary social phenomenon our culture 
which needs further elucidation and correc- 
tion connection with these problems. 


Anthropologists can add 
these observations recording the incidence 
disease relation cultural patterns and early 
mother-child relationships seen them vari- 
ous tribal groups throughout the correla- 
tion such data with the individual observations 
the psychiatrist and psychoanalyst may eventually 
improve our understanding such illness and make 
possible the elaboration valid methods aimed 
cultural changes involving large groups people 
and designed with the view aiding the preven- 
tion such disorders. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CHARACTERIZATION 


Melville Dalton 


Under present-day industrial conditions 
America, day's work" concept much used 
both industrial management and workers connec- 
tion with wage incentives. Management course 
uses wage incentives get increased production 
from the worker. Work groups, however, among 
other reactions, usually the rate will cut 
they produce too much. Hence they reach in- 
formal agreement among themselves not produce 
beyond acertain point. Such point will the ceil- 
ing upper limit day's work. This level 
production varies with the time, the technology, and 
the industry. Whatever the point is, however, work- 
ers feel that their observance will protect them 
from rate cuts and still allow them make some 
But every work group there nearly al- 
ways very small minority individuals who re- 


fuse held back and insist making much 


bonus they like, are able to. current Amer- 
ican such workers are referred 
study the social backgrounds rate-busters and 


seekthe reasonsfor their behavior. defy they 
the expectations groups which they make 
their living and spend nearly third their time, 
unusual procedure. Rate-busters are inter- 
esting also because they usually are the only work- 
ers who respond wage incentives management 
expects. 

get actual cases rate-busters for 
study, the writer drew his experience with the 
application wage incentive system large 
Middlewestern manufacturing plant during the re- 
cent war. Over 300 skilled machinists were em- 
ployed the shops this plant. From these 
sample men were taken for study dispar- 
ities response the incentive plan. The results 
this study have been reported elsewhere.2 
these reports production data were taken for the 
years Data for the present study are 
from the same shops for the year 1946, and deal 
with all men the total group 300 who exceeded 
the informal production ceiling 150 per cent. 
There were only nine such men. was ex- 


see B.B. Gardner, Human Relations Industry (Chicago: Richard Irwin, Inc., 1945) 154. Al- 


Press, 1939), 


Management and the Worker 


(Cambridge: Harvard University 


Melville Dalton, "Wage Incentive and Social Behavior," unpublished M.A. thesis (Department Sociology, 


University Chicago, 1946), and "Worker Response and Social Background," Journal Political Economy, 


(1947), 323-32. 


for the job. 
dividual for the entire year 1946. 


Performance in all cases was determined by dividing the time required to do a job into the time allowed 
The percentages given the table represent each case the mean performance the in- 
While the standard deviations and the standard errors probably have 


little significance, they may aid answering the statistical questions some readers. 
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pected, they were the same men who ignored the pro- 
duction limit the preceding years. Their produc- 
tion levels with standard deviations and their re- 
spective names are given the table below. 


PERFORMANCES AND DEVIATIONS 
RATE -BUSTERS 


Mean Performance Standard Deviation 


Machinist 


Watson 225+3.39 16.25+2.38 
Keith 10.11+1.49 
Shane 207+1.46 
Bellini 195+4.66 21.85+3.30 
Reid 193+2.86 13.44+2.03 
Paine 22.26+3.15 
Rylander 182+3.88 16.90+2.74 
Richter 160+2.86 13.10+2.02 
Funkhauser 158+3.57 


Following will given life sketches the 
nine rate-busters which will mclude such charac- 
teristics age, politics, religion, education, home 
tenure, hobbies, social activities, and relations with 
the work group. Data were collected participant 
observation and free interviewing. 


FRITZ FUNKHAUSER 


sixty-two Fritz the oldest the 
rate-busters. was born and lived ona middle 
western farm till was nine. that time his 
father died and his mother moved the city live 
with her relatives. Throughout his childhood and 
adolescence Fritz had many disputes that ended 
fist-fights. graduated from high school but took 
part school activities. regarded girls with 
contempt, and was too pugnacious get along with 
the boys. his early twenties, however, Fritz mar- 
ried young widow with two small children. has 
been machinist shop foreman since his appren- 
ticeship following high school. boasted having 
owned his home free mortgage bythe time was 
thirty. 

Fritz belongs organization but the 
which dislikes intensely but automatically 
norminally 

Fritz strong Republican, and reads 
the Chicago Tribune which, says, "is the only 


4+Names are fictitious but ethnically correct. 


5*Dislike of, and membership in, the C.I.0. is true of all the rate-busters. 
off system. 
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American paper left since Roosevelt tried make 
this country Russian stooge." His spare time 
home Fritz spends tinkering with his car, Cord, 
which keeps running perfectly despite the 200,000 
miles has travelled. 

the job Fritz has almost relations 
with other workers. disliked because “he runs 
high." turn dislikes most workers because 
they are Democrats "and too damn lazy and weak 
stand their own feet! you know what Demo- 
crat is? --anybody that wants hand-out! All the 
damned bums the country are Democrats!" 

Fritz especially dislikes workers from 
His next greatest dislike for Jews. far the 
writer knows, none the industrial engineers who 
devised the incentive system under which Fritz 
works, were Jewish, but once when Fritz believed 
his bonus job would relatively low, 
exclaimed: 

The whole goddamn incentive bunch are all 
Jews! That's why the company hired them 
beat the workin' man, You never saw goddamn 
Jew out here the shop getting his hands dirty, 
did you? No, God, and you won't! 

Fritz has twice been shop foreman but 
each time gave the job. departmental superin- 
tendent said him: 

can't get along with He's damned 
overbearing and domineering that couldn't 
get along with Jesus Christ himself! treated 
his men like dogs, and tried treat his superi- 
ors the same way. There's nothing can't 
lathe, though. couldn't replace him. 


PETER RICHTER 


Peter fifty-nine. His father was aGer- 
man farmer who came New York State before 
was twenty and became huckster. Peter went only 
tothe eighth school. started his appren- 
ticeship fourteen. Peter married early and had 
three children. has never attended church since 
was boy. owns his home but has hobbies 
social activities. votes Republican, and reads 
the Chicago Tribune. 

additionto his high production, 
also disliked for his boast that the best ma- 
chinist the shop. 


Dues are paid the check- 
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Perky Adams, who disapproves Peter's 
high performance, remarked 

Look Richter over there! He's damned 
worried about how much bonus he's going get 
that can't act like human being. wouldn't 
year. 

Peter indifferent what the workers 
think him but concerned about the engineers. 
says: 

dey let make bonus, can 400 per 
cent. can beat any man shops. can turn 
out more and better workdan anybody! Dese guys 
here try stop me, but dey don't bodder me! 
But don't want kill good ting. company 
has have its profits you know, and get too 
much dey cut down. 

Peter's wife died recently cancer. Dur- 
ing her last two weeks she was expected die any 
moment, Peter works from P.M. P.M. Oth- 
expressed surprise among themselves 
see him his machine regularly. When tele- 
phone call P.M. the last day announced her 
death Peter, shut his machine down and left 
the shop. All the other machines the area Pe- 
ter's also stopped. The machinists gathered dis- 
cuss him. One the men remarked that "only 
damned heartless skunk let his wife die like 
He'd rape his grandmother for five spot." 

For the last year Peter and Funkhauser 
have worked the same machine. Recently Fritz, 
who relieves Peter, accused Peter "laying down 
the job," which would, course have lowered the 
bonus both men. Peter said the charge was lie. 
Fritz knocked him down, then struck him again 
got his feet. Other workers stopped the fight. 
Everyone knew informally the clash but formal 
recognition would have meant discharge for both 
machinists. Management remained formally ignor- 
ant, because both men were "good workers and near 
retirement anyhow." 

Though disliking both men, the other ma- 
chinists sided with Fritz, who said; "If that son-of- 
a-bitch ever calls again, God kill 
him!" Peter refused comment the incident. 


another situation, one the engineers told the writer: 
The boys the shop all know that. 
When that's all out for given period, it's cinch the 


cause all the rates are guaranteed to the union. 
though that there's just much work do. 


company can't pay men stand around with their hands folded. 


OLAF RYLANDER 


Olaf was born Sweden fifty-nine 
ago, the son shipping manager the paper in- 
dustry. father wished send him college, 
but Olaf completed only high school when mar- 
ried. has since beena machinist. has two 
children, owns his home, has hobbies, but 
member the Odd Fellows, conservation club, and 
the Swedish Lutheran Church, reads the Chicago 
Tribune and isa Republican, Olaf 
the Chicago Sun and Russia. says: 

unions keep on, America will yust 
like Russia--nobody can speak his mind get 
what has coming for his work. Efen now dese 
fellowstry stop youfrom making what you can 
--and papers like Chicago Sun back dem up. 
But dey don't stop me! haf good yob and dis 
free country and I'm being paid vork, 
vork hard! 

Olaf probably the least disliked ofall 
the rate-busters. This apparently due his be- 
ing less grimly defiant than the others. 


RAY PAINE 


Ray fifty-six. was born and lived 
eastern farmtill was thirteen. attended 
high school two years. Ray taciturn and difficult 
draw into conversation. His neighbors say 
loves that his wife, whom has been 
married for thirty-three years, unable bear 
When approached for donations 
the Red Cross and Community Chest denounces 
them and equates charity with graft. Ray once held 
rather high supervisory job another company 
but for some unknown reason was demoted ma- 
chinist. During the depression following 1929 lost 
home worth $15,000. 

Ray owns his home, belongs nothing, 
has hobbies, reads the Chicago Tribune, Re- 
publican, and sporadically attends the Presbyterian 
Church. works isolated area the shop 
and avoids everyone. His standard deviation 22.3 
isthe mosterratic ofthat any the rate-busters. 


"There's such thing cutting rate be- 
It stands to reason 


The old axe has fall someplace." 


Data his private life are from his neighbors and two intimates. 
Pressure members the collect dues from Ray was futile before the check-off was installed. 
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When gets job that feels pays too little 
"gets even" with the engineers "taking his time." 

Though not interacting with people the 
shop, Ray has been sufficiently amenable teach- 
shop the local night schools that has held 
this position for several years. 

Ray's strong political consciousness and 
status-feeling have caused him much suffering. 
his demotion, his losses during the depression, and 
his frustration having children, added hatred 
the late President Roosevelt. Having work 
among men considered inferior himself, men 
who were Democrats becoming more strongly union- 
ized each year, caused Ray become more acrid 
with eachelection that the Republicans failed win. 


WALTER REID 


Walter fifty-three and lived ona farm 
till was fifteen. His father was building con- 
tractor well asafarmer. Walter attended high 
schoolonly one year. early became interested 
handicrafts and learned furniture-making. From 
his mother, who was sempstress, learned sew- 
ing. Walter married school teacher whom 
had five sons. Today spends his spare time 
sewing for his family and making furniture which 
sells. 

Walter social organizations. 
inactive Protestant,a Republican, and reads 
the Chicago Tribune. 

the incentive appliers Walter. While detesting 
unions, quick call the union has any 
reason believe upward revision his bonus 
could obtained. allows one interrupt his 
work. feels that his rights are imposed on, 
however, will put the shop uproar until 
has satisfaction. 

His view his role clear-cut. 

I'm not out here for health 
time. I'm out here make money. any 
these damn loafers think they can stop me, let 
them try it. keep bills paid and don't owe 
anybody damn cent. mind own business 
and look after job. always time. 
never sneak out early. The company can count 
snoopy bums think me? 


PAUL BELLINI 


Paul different from all the other rate- 
busters that the youngest (age thirty-one), 
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single, was born Roman Catholic parents, 
South European descent, and talks considerably. 
His talking, however, made largely banter, 
wise-cracking, and "razzing." Furthermore, oc- 
curs only when farahead his production goal 
for the day. 

Paul Republican, reads the Chicago 
Tribune, has hobbies, and belongs nothing. 
Though graduated from high school city 
100,000, Paul has lived outside the city with his par- 
ents their farm all his life. Though born Cath- 
olic, never attends church, nor donates, nor does 
his Easter Duty. said, however, that would 
the Catholic Church attended any. 

the job Paul performances 
workers near him very closely. quick 
suspect collusion between machinists and the incen- 
tive men, and several times has caused severe 
tions and charges. floutsall attempts restrain 
him. Bad feelings exist between him and nearly all 
the other workers, who are usually older. This age 
difference may aggravate his relations with others. 
like get these guys sore," says. "They think 
they're damn smart!" Paul talks freely his 
plans and his life outside the plant. 

I'm going retire fifty. I've really made 
the bucks since they put this incentive. It's 
the best thing that ever happened here. They 
may take out one these times. they 
while I'm working, I'll sure stop putting out. 
They're going laying off men one these 
times, I'm getting mine while the getting's 
good. 

Itm laying the bucks. One these times 
taking easy doing nothing while lot 
these sour pusses around taking 
easy working like hell! 

Idon't need alot. All I've got have keep 
going three cokes day and long-legged 
whore twice week. That and the old lady's 
mother] eats keeps fit. 

During the was muchcomplaint 
the shop about Paul's not being drafted. Fathers 
with sons the service were incensed. They were 
all glad when Paul was finally put But Paul 
layed off work the week before was leave for 
his first examination, and spent carousing, 
went without sleep, and divided his time between tav- 
erns and brothels. boastedthat would beat the 


draft being found poor physical condition. "On- 
damned fools get drafted," said. "Why the hell 
should guy get his head shot off for thirty dollars 
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month when can stay home for better than 
three hundred?" 

Paul was found have bad heart, and 
was rejected. return maintained that his 
heart was sound and that the findings the army 
doctors his carousal. 


PAT SHANE 


Pat forty-five. His father was Texas 
village barber. his teens Pat spent considerable 
time the cotton fields his future father-in-law, 
but completed two years the local high school. 
Though Irish descent, Pat inactive Protes- 
tant and rarely goes doubts the value 
religion for but believes that helpful 
many 

Pat singular among the rate-busters 
that aDemocrat and does not read the 
His home and family which rules take all his 
time. says: 

don't belong damn thing but the 
and wouldn't belong that they didn't take 
dues out check every pay. like 
unions, and don't give damn who knows it. 
never been toa meeting the five years I've 
been paying money in. wouldn't want even 
wasn't union meeting. Most the people 
North are damned crooks anyhow. They're 
out skin everybody they They talk lot 
about how the South mistreatsthe niggers. Hell, 
ain't seen anybody around here moving with 
niggers. And you don't see them teaching the 
niggers run machines around here, you? 

The people North nearly friendly 
Texas. I've lived next door people for 
six years and one them house twice. 

Pat feels very moral about his 
supervision makes last minute changes job that 
will cut his pay, reports this once the per- 
son who figures his bonus. Asked why care- 
ful report these changes, answered: 

God, don't have make money that 
way. lot these damn crooks around here lie 
new green checker [worker who figures bo- 
nus time] raise the time their jobs, and 
then raise hell because run high. Well, God 
honest, and have kiss anybody's 
ass get money, 


Pat much talked about. Alfons 
machinist near him, said: 

Pat killing himself. said during the 
war that was working hard because his two 
sons the service. That's damn lie. Look 
him now still working like hell! And did 
ever see the work turns out? can't 
decent job. wouldn't guilty finishing 
work the way does. 

Sammy Johnson, who strives maintaina 
point just under the ceiling, said Shane: 

The way that son-of-a-bitch jumps around, 
the company would money ahead they'd run 
broom handle his ass could sweep the 
floor the same time. God could run 200 
per I'd throw ass around the way 
does! He's just another Texas hillbilly. They 
ought disfranchise the whole Goddamn South. 
They're better than the Goddamn niggers they 
lay around with, 


JOCK KEITH 


Jock was born Dundee, Scotland, 
1901, the son sanitary engineer and contractor. 
had two years engineering the University 
Edinburgh. votes Republican and reads the Chi- 
cago Tribune. the shop Jock has time only for his 
job, but outside the plant divides his time between 
hobby and lodge activities. His hobby model- 
making, especially boats, with which has won nu- 
merous least five nights week 
active Mason. belongs all bodies that 
Twenty-two years ago Scotland, was 
Past Master the Royal Order Ancient Shep- 
herds. has been Illustrious Master the Royal 
and Select Masters, and Commander Knights 
Templar. present member the Grand 
Council Molay. 

There much talk the shop Jock's 
fondness for womenand those who dislike him (which 
includes most the shop) say that lecher. 
However this may be, married two years ago and 
took his wife into the home where had lived with 
his widowed mother for years. few months 
and his mother were having difficulties which devel- 
oped into law suit. Nearly everyone the shop 
followed the case closely and charged that Jock 
forced his mother out her home. Whether this 


the writer's knowledge Pat had not had any work rejected because faulty finish during the last two 


years. 


the useof the tabooed Anglo-Saxon words almost condition membership the work group. 
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was the whole truth not, Jock was condemned 
nearly all the machinists. 

The opinion Jock the shop well ex- 
pressed John Burns. Burns was criticizing wage 
incentives the writer when looked about for 
example their effect. said: 

Now you take that son-of-a-bitch over there 
[nodding toward incentive system 
made him what is. He's got bad principle 
and the system brought out. He'd cut the 
working man's throat for nickel. I've told him 
stay the hell away from machine and not 
speak to. because I'd feel insulted. val- 
fellow worker's opinion above the dollar. 

Here what Jock thinks the group: 

These guys lay down 150 per cent because 
they have the idea the back their minds 
make this group incentive. When they that, 
performance going down per cent. 

There are three classes men: (1) Those 
who can and will; (2) those who can't and are en- 
vious; (3) those who canand won't--they're nuts! 

show you how dumb people are there 
was Chicago Tribune reporter who stood 
corner with one hundred ten-dollar bills his 
hand offering them for fifty cents each. One 
woman bought one and came backfifteen minutes 
later and demanded her fifty cents back! 
couldn't sell them! 

you know that there are plants this 
country where the union fines men they be- 
yond 130 per cent so? They're dumb! They 
don't know that they produce more they won't 
run out jobs but increase demand. 
Some these dummies here the shop would 
rather make ten pieces for five they 
would one hundred pieces for ten dollars even 
was easier make the hundred! They think 
the company'll cut the All the squabbling 
here over nothing but money! Hell! The 
company would damn fool cut the rates. 
anything, they ought raise them. 


11-The point at which bonus payment begins. 


noted the paper "Worker Response and Social Background," responsibility for dependent children 
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WATSON 


Now fifty, Watson lived with his 
the farm till was twenty-one. Since then has 
had his own farm and has been amachinist. Jim was 
one seventeen children, but his father owned 
nearly section land, was able fairly 
well his family. Jim leave high school 
the end his second year. 

Both Watson's father and mother were 
preachers were alsofour his uncles. They had 
little formal shifted about considerably 
among the three faiths Baptist, Methodist, and 
Church God. All families. Watson him- 
self has eight children, six whom are still de- 
pendent, 

Watson's reading includes the Chicago 
Tribune, The Country Gentleman, and The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Republican. 

Watson always hurries the box where 
bonus slips are filed (as they are completed) 
get his reports before others can see them and es- 
timate his income for the pay period. His shoes 
show mud from the farm and wears bibbed over- 
alls and "jumper." These badges his rural life 
seem aggravate the group resentment that al- 
ways high. Inspectors envy, and report, his high 
performance, while rumors about the shop 
his profits from eggs and chickens sold directly 
customers the city drives the job and 
his days 

Jim knows much what the feelings are 
toward him. says: 

When them sons-of-bitches start buyin' 
groceries they can tell how much bonus 
make. Until then, I'll make much asI can. 
want send girl school, and long 
can make the money it, I'm not lettin'a 
damn union stop me. lotta these guys think 
union will get them big money for doin' nothing. 
Well, joined shut them up, I'll make 
much They're always pres- 


not necessarily a factor in response to wage incentive. 


13*slips recording each man's bonus as earned under the incentive. 


rate-busters each earned from $4,500 $6,000 each the years 1944-45. Shane, Keith, Rylander, 
Reid, and Paine, each bought least $4,000 war bonds between 1942 and 1946. Shane and Keith vied 
with each other keep their names the top the honor roll for bond purchases. Both, however, 
bought more bonds the bank than from the plant, because "you lose interest buying them here the 
plant you have wait two weeks after they're paid for till they're made out and you start drawing in- 
terest." 

15-over a two-year period, as recorded in the M.A. thesis cited above, Watson had a mean performance of 168 

During these two-years shared much his work with machinist who observed the ceiling 

Jim now works alone and has 


per cent. 
150 per cent and thus obscured Watson's real behavior toward the incentive. 


the highest performance of any man in the shops. 


\ 
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sure the inspectors get work rejected, 
but I'll get by. 

Sometimes think this the damnedest. coun- 
try the world. you need little help, every- 
body runs from you; you make little money, 
everybody's down you. Well, they can stay 
down me. IfIcan run 400 per cent, God, 
I'll it. 


SUMMARY CHARACTERISTICS 


Politics and Newspaper 

the nine rate-busters were Re- 
publican. Shane was the one Democrat, but this 
distinction was more nominal than real. Reared 
Texas, was traditional Democrat with politi- 
cal philosophy individualistic that the 
rights" Southerners, and Republicans the 

When the nine rate-busters were com- 
pared with the other seventy-five men the sample 
eighty-four, the significance being Republican 
became clearer. Nearly seventy per cent the 
eighty-four men were Democrats. the three 
hundred machinists from sample was drawn, 
four out five were Democrats; while from those 
workers performing below 100 per cent (sometimes 
called "restricters" industrial literature), per 
cent were Democrats, 

There was close relation between the 
rate-buster's political thinking and his newspaper 
preference. supports party and reads paper 
that stress private enterprise and individualism, 
which accords with his own thinking, and his behavior 
the shop. Eight the group were Republican and 
read the Chicago Tribune, paper that strongly 
laissez-faire and isolationist, and has been consis- 
tently opposed the New Deal. Shane the only 
non-Tribune reader the group. This newspaper 
choice the rate-busters emphasized the prefer- 


ence all Republicans the shop and 


> 


with the choice Democrats. That is, 


of 


all Republicans preferred the Tribune 


pared with only per cent all 


the latter read insteadthe Chicago Sun and 
which they regarded papers "that stand for the 
working 


EDUCATION 


Where Democrats the original sample 
had median educational level eight years 
against nine for all Republicans, the rate-busters 
had median ten years' schooling. 


ETHNIC AND CLASS ORIGIN 


Excepting Bellini, who was Italian de- 
scent, the rate-busters were all northwest Euro- 


pean lineage Germany, Sweden, and the British 


Isles.17 And all came from middle class 
Seven themare large farm owners, super- 
with those most machinists the shop, whose 
fathers were usually unskilled industrial 
workers, renters, and without financial and materi- 
resources. Where there were forty-two renters 
(fifty cent) the original sample, all the rate- 
busters but Bellini (who single) own their homes, 
and only Reid does not own 


RELIGION 


Bellini the only rate-buster born 
Catholic family. noted above, however, has 
neither standing Catholic nor interest ac- 
quiring such status. The other rate-busters are 
largely nominal Protestants. Richter and Funk- 
hauser have not been church since they were 
boys. Reid enters church only when attends 


noted the earlier paper, all workers, Democrats and Republicans alike, had performance level be- 


yond which they hesitated go. 


This was true also of the rate-busters. 


Richter has said so, while 


Shane has admitted confidentially that "afraid much over 200 per cent because they might think 


I'm making too much money." 


There little doubt, however, that 200 per cent so, the rate was set 


up in this plant, was near the limit of what man, cutters, and machine could maintain. 


the original sample eighty-four men, the machinists came from fifteen the United States, from 
two countries the New World outside the United States, and from thirteen countries the Old World. 


agreed least the three points difference betraying middleclass origin: 


(1) their having 


greater material and occupational resources, (2) having stronger moral feeling about private ownership 


and work gauge merit, and (3) having more upperclass conservatism. 


The rate-busters' higher ed- 


ucational level is also an indication of a different status of their families of origin. 
19-he recently sold his four-year old -- but excellently kept -- Buick for nearly double the price he gave 
for it new. 
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traditional funeral. Watson sometimes 
church "because many family are preach- 
ers." Keith that when goes church 
for social reasons only, since agnostic. 
Shane religionis useful, but not him. 
Paine agnostic, despite his occasional church 
attendance. Only Rylander goes church with any 
regularity; attends the Swedish Lutheran Church 
the Sunday mornings that does not work. 

The question religion raised be- 
cause none the ninety-eight Catholics among the 
three hundred machinists the sample climbed 
above the performance ceiling, though many had the 
necessary skill, they have had the rank and pay 
A-machinists for 


HOBBIES 


ahobby defined recreational, in- 
tegrating, non-profitable, and irregularly followed 
activity, then Keith the only rate-buster having 
hobby. Reid's making furniture, and sewing, have 
practical value: the furniture and cabi- 
nets makes, and the sewing for his family. 

The absence hobbies among the rate- 
busters differs sharply from their presence among 
the lower-scoring performers. The latter always 
had hobbies and sometimes hadtwo three hobbies. 
Such hobbies rangedfrom the making trinkets and 
the breaking and training saddle horses through 
engine-modeling, photography, microscopy, and the 
collecting coins, guns, stamps, and fine tools. 


SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


Only Rylander engage informal 
social activities. Funkhauser once applied be- 
come Mason but withdrew his application when 
learned that man disliked very much was 
member. Shane was twice invited attend meet- 
ings for installation officers the Masonic Or- 
der.21 declined the invitations and remarked 
later the writer that "When have belong the 
Masons keep job, they can shove their 
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With this characteristic, with hobbies, 
the least responsible workers were the ones most 
often belonging lodges, clubs, associations, and 
On. 


ANALYSIS 


Before discussing the significance the 
rate-buster's characteristics well for compar- 
ative purposes first note briefly the behavior 
the whole group toward wage incentive. the ba- 
sis such behavior the group may divided rough- 
into three sections: (1) the restricters, those 
who for various reasons withdrew from the incen- 
tive; (2) the middle performers, whose rate pro- 
duction lay roughly between 100 and 150 per cent, 
and (3) the rate-busters, the top performers. 

Individual conflicts over whether 
loyal the group when working under incentive, 
follow one's real wishes, were chiefly responsi- 
ble for this The process breaking 
into informal groups the basis response 
the incentive was course unconscious and unguid- 
ed. There was both individual and cooperative ex- 
periment see what was possible the way out- 
Machinists felt each other out with statements 
"where ought stop." Such remarks were sin- 
cere only varying degrees and were seldom ac- 
cepted face value. Instead, machinists watched 
each other keep score one another's output and 
conferred with the incentive checkers about it. 
Checkers were forbiddento discuss the performance 
bonus one man with another, but they did 
nevertheless. The few workers who took part 
this scoring each other were the potential rate- 
busters. 

From seventy eighty per cent the 
whole group thus fell into the middle performers, 
who were torn incessantly with mental 
conflict over their performances. This condition 
will discussed below. The remainder the 
group, restricters and rate-busters, together con- 
stituted nearly all the machinists who had re- 
solved their conflicting feelings about the incentive, 
The restricters felt that the incentive destroyed 


20-tThe only indication of management's awareness of religious differences was shown by the employee person- 
nel form, which contained space for religion that the employee was free ignore. 


invitations are said equivalent invitation join, though formally the order profers 


membership to no-one. 


not say that skill had part the division, but that was minor. 
twenty-five restricters, fifteenof them were A-machinists. 
All the men the original sample eighty-four men had had 


competently handle any machine the shop. 


E.g-, the group 
(A-rating is given only to machinists who can 


least five years experience the type machine they were operating the outset the study.) 


= a 
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friendships and made the group pawn manage- 
ment. They shunned the incentive holding their 
production paying little bonus but yet 
high enough let them escape trouble with super- 
The rate-busters course chose the other 
extreme response the incentive. Feeling 
allegiance the group, they suffered conflict 
over their rate production under the incentive. 

While most the middle performers were 
like the restricters degree, wishing avoid 
conflict, they nevertheless felt that considerable 
amount bonus made without harm group 
solidarity: point was production beyond 
the rate 150 per cent. 

return the restricters. shown 
earlier, back the avoidance the 
incentive lay ahigh degree socialization. Most 
them were reared middle-sized large cities 
where they had skill in, and need of, so- 
cial activity. Hobbies were also important socializ- 
ing factors. Their pursuit led social interaction 
with others and often, also, and con- 
tinuing outlay money. For example, Perky Adams 
dominates cinema club and constantly enlarges his 
circle his hobby colored movies. Jean 
Desmoulins will lose night's sleep (and the next 
day's work) demonstrating the patterns and trinkets 


that can form with his home-made welding set. 
Hobbies most cases amounted positive inter- 
est leading away from the potential conflict and so- 
cial isolation individual concentration bonus. 
Related the factor hobbies was the social activ- 
ity the restricters both the shop and the com- 
munity. short, love social pleasures, combined 
with variety socializing interests, made the re- 
stricter dislike conflict. And since higher income 
means wage incentive involved him conflict, 
ignored the lure increased pay even though his 
easy and genial way living might threaten push 
his expenses above his income. 

theory may say that the restricter 
and the rate-busterare opposite their conduct to- 
ward wage incentive, and that attending these con- 
trary behaviors are also pertinent social and politi- 
cal Related the conduct each 
distinctive set experiences, broadly social 
the one hand and narrowly social the other. The 
restricter and the rate-buster are "ideal types" 
the two extremes response money incentive. 
Their characteristics blend workers the mid- 
dle group, where the lower and upper performers 
grade off social traits similarity the re- 
stricter and the rate-buster respectively. 

Rural origin was important experience 


few the restricters were bitter and reduced output feeling revenge, but they were 
exceptional. Perky Adams, whose mean performance over a period of two years was 97 per cent, is a typical 


restricter. Admitting that money essential, says: 


"But I've too many interests bothered 


long have enough get on. didn't have any money I'd probably worry. You wouldn't want 
get and yell and fight like some these guys would you? I've seen some these guys grab their 
bonus slips and run through them though they had ten thousand dollars. They out here all fagged 
out. It's not worth it. Hell, I'm going get by. always have. got about well before the 


system came in. 


And I've got have fight make somebody sore get few cents more the 


turn, I don't give a damn if I never make any bonus." 


hundred fifty was also regarded most the middle group point which the process 
diminishing returns sets in. informal leaders argued that the machinist receives propor- 
tionately less for additional effort beyond that point thanhe does before, and, hence, they said, workers 


producing above 150 per cent are not only "suckers," 


but they are also hurting the rest the group 


putting out additional work for what amounts less pay. Some the engineers confidentially agreed 
that this thinking mathematically sound but others denied it. Whether true not, long the ma- 
chinist. believes be, conduct the work group strongly affected the belief. 


Jerry Bates, leader the shop, views the matter like this: 


"The incentive just trick beat 


the working man. They didn't put here make rich. know that. That's why try stick 
together can use them some while they're using ... This slowing just like holding back 


butter and shirts get high prices. 


You know yourself that the big factories, farmers, and producers 


all kinds always lay down when prices begin fall when they see chance push up. Well, 
way, we're doing the same damn thing and got just much right it. That way some the 


boys can make little extra without anybody. 


That's the way things are run this country 


while you're shaking man's hand, thinking how you can beat him." 


25+ See the M.A. thesis cited above. 


the rate-busters were Republican and individualistic, and the restricters were Democrat and col- 
lectivistic, there were few exceptional cases the shop, both Democrats and Republicans, who lacked 
policy toward the incentive and could not explain their choice party. That most machinists were 
specific politically may due partly the median age forty-eight years (sample men). Most 
the men had clear memories period following 1929, which appeared stimulate greatly their po- 
litical cansciousness one way the other. 


} 
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among the rate-busters. There solitude, hard work, 
and production were essentials life. Every 
meal was conference private enterprise. Suc- 
cess was equated with production. All the family 
worked, and the husband and father was final author- 
ity. check production was criminal, because 
work and private enterprise were indivisible. Social 
activities were fitted into the production unit the 
family. Seven the rate-busters reflect this early 
training, both the shop and home. The other 
two, Keith and Rylander, were reared urban mid- 
dle class families where they learned the respecta- 
bility getting the world. They matured 
homes well asthe material sym- 
bols success. Their goal achieving main- 
taining higher style life called for greater in- 
come. They identified themselves with groups out- 
side the shop which their fellow machinists could 
rarely, ever, enter. Instead loyalty, they felt 
class contempt for most the work group with its 
its "immoral" views toward work, and 
its concern for only the present. Rural and urban 
alike, the rate-busters had this conservative tem- 
per. addition their earlier experiences, there 
are other factors that may well check participation 
community life the rate-busters. First, their 
hard work leaves them little energy for such activi- 
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ty; second, since they wish possess least the 
material symbols success, they may avoid so- 
cial activity because the expense incurs; and 
third, the rapid social change recent times with 
its attendant uncertainties for the individual may 
cause the rate-buster (who vigorous and skilled) 
count more what can accumulate than 
having friends. 

Concerning religion, much has been writ- 
ten the economic implications the so-called 
Church, the shops wherethis study was made, ap- 
peared have significance. Among the rate- 
busters, only Rylander could called active 
Protestant. The others, best, were only nominal- 
Protestant. Considering their indifference toward 
formal Christianity, they could well referred 
non-Catholics. Roman Catholicism, however, 
appearedto playa role. All ofthe ninety-eight Cath- 
olics conformed the group aim holding produc- 
tion below the 150 per cent level. Regardless his 
Catholic presumed exceed the informal 
limit. some extent this lack individualism may 
due the social well the religious experi- 
ences which Catholics have. The faithful Catholic, 
was noted earlier, from childhood engages 
group activity kind that likely prevent 


Kolb and Brunner, Study Rural Society (New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940) pp. 8-9. 


See also Whyte, "Who Goes Union and Why," Personnel Journal, XXIII (1944), pp. 221-22. 


the rate-busters have referred the factory hell place work" and have expressed 
desire "to own boss," and "go into business for myself." many cases machinists the oth- 
groups have felt that longer possible for individual achieve success business "be- 


cause things are just too big for one man to handle. 
too much into business. And you broke, 


You just don't stand chance any more. costs 


then where are you?" 


discussing Pat Shane, Jerry Bates said: "Pat's funny don't place. For long time 
didn't know what think it. Now I'm sure it's because don't want spend anything. When 
tell him good restaurant, wants know how much meal costs. When tell him, says 
meal's worth that. You're damn fool pay that 


30-Three the rate-busters have remarked that "the guys who raise hell about running high wouldn't help 
out went broke." All this small group dislike the thought borrowing owing money, 


being dependent others. 


31+Tt is admitted that ancestors ofall the rate-busters but Bellini came from dountries that have been Prot- 
estant for centuries. However, even if Protestantism were a factor in the rise of Capitalism, both have 
undergone such changes the last century that say the hollow Protestantism the rate-buster 
mines his Wirtschafsethik look too casually the matter. 


Dalton, "Worker Response and Social Background," cit., 329-30. 


willingness give charitable organizations mark socialization, then Catholics and rate- 
busters inthe shop were strikingly differentinthat respect. Jerry Bates, the shop steward, said: "When 
I was working for the Red Cross and Community Chest drives, Reid, Shane, Keith, and Richter was all tight 
hell get anything from. went them first because knowed they was makin' hell lot 
bonus, but they just didn't want togive. Then when I'd make the rounds Jean (Catholic) and Carl (Cath- 
an' guys like that, I'd always get the quota an' drag out them. That's 
funny thing, too when them guys hit hundred per cent, it's somethin' write home about." 


Another indication anti-individualism the Catholics was the fact that twenty-four the twenty- 
seven (Sample of eighty-four men) Catholics were New Deal Democrats. 


The other three were Republicans. 
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subdue individualistic tendencies. This ex- 
perience that the non-Catholic, least the nom- 
inal Protestants, may very well not have. 

addition participation group ac- 
tivities the Church, emphasis here also pos- 
itive socializing influences such the 
ical effects the confessional. 

Wage incentive 
ism. Each man told management that 
free make much bonus can. Further- 
more, such situation worker's income not 
dependent good relations with others many 
occupations and professions. worker may even 
regard his bonus acompensation for poor 
working conditions lack good social relation- 
ships. 

Actually, wage incentive only abets what 
our culture implants the worker. Probably more 
than any other society ever has, urge success, 
which largely matter social status and eco- 
nomic resources withthe former the lat- 
used career "conspicuous For 
those not born situations favorable the easy 
obtaining success, struggle necessary. Com- 
petition and individual effort are the mainstays 
our social heritage. all know, the urbane 
utilization others win success approved 
some areas our society. But not the rate- 
buster. His mode attaining success actuated 
unbending morality. While disregards the 
rights others the shop, feels need pre- 
tending concern about their welfare. detests 
service. Shane, Reid, Watson, and 
Funkhauser, the use "connections" gain end 
"suckass;" and fail "speak your mind" 


Success won any means other than one's own ef- 
forts would not success, but indebtedness. The 
rate-buster believes that success attainable only 
hard work his own affairs, 
Success and his family are his only interests. 

While the few rate-busters were the only 
machinists who worked management expected, 
neither this fact, their being Republican, nor their 
individualism toward the work 
meant that they identified themselves completely 
with their employer. Actually, the rate-buster will 
behave individualistically toward anyone who threat- 
ens his goal "getting ahead." Since power- 
less individual engage his employer 
open economic struggle when they have differences, 
will instead reduce his production sharply that 
there doubt his using the curtailment 
economic weapon gain his end, And, paradoxical- 
ly, will suffer great loss bonus rather than 
surrender once has taken stand. 

Keith example. His remarks sug- 
gest that saw eye eye with management, and 
his behavior during sit-down strike supported his 
The strike was against the employment 
certain incentive official that area the plant. 
Keith was the only man who remained the job. 
Despite this apparent loyalty, has several times 
had bitter struggles with management. Some months 
ago incentive officials allowed Keith machinabili- 
factor 1.53. With the factor 1.24 the job per 
piece allowed him 1.6 hours; with the higher factor, 
1.8 hours, difference about twelve minutes, 
which considered small. When was denied the 
larger factor, for two weeks produced only three 


This not imply that Catholics and New Deal Democrats are never individualistic, that Republicans 


and non-Catholics are necessarily non-charitable. 


There are naturally thousands people these cate- 


gories who are there not from personal choice but from chance, and who have little awareness the im- 


plications their affiliation. 


However, the shop there exists keen political consciousness. 


admitted that conclusions presented here Catholocism factor are speculative nature, but 


the shop studied here least, they are supported data. 


Wider research might point other conclu- 


sions and precipitate such problems as, what constitutes Catholic? and the relation, any, 
between socioeconomic status and individualistic behavior among Catholics? 


conceive such men Keith, Shane, and Funkhauser ever bringing themselves the 
emotional state normally needed for the confessional, just individual habitually engaging such 
practice would probably never able topersist behavior year after year that caused dozens about 
him showby their conduct that they regarded him enemy, when all that would need have 


their friendship would work less hard! 


some industries there are "group" incentives which this less true. 


naturally less true Keith. 


His experiences with the Masons and other associates outside the 


plant show his skill outside social relationships. 
also the only rate-buster that shop that turn. 


relative machining given metal because varying contents the "tough" elements, 
chromium, manganese, vanadium, etc. The higher the factor, the greater the time allowed for the job. 
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units per turn eight hours, which made his per- 
formance only per cent for that period, and al- 
lowed him bonus all. Keith also opposed 
unions, but this case went the union and 
filed grievance. After two weeks, the factor 
was raised 1.53, but the job was nearly done. 
Keith immediately out fourteen pieces 
eight hours performance 322 per cent 
increase over 500 per cent. For the two-week 
period made his regular hourly pay 
totalling about $12 per turn. With his new pace 
was making $25 per turn, but received this for 
only the two remaining turns the job. had 
worked the same rate with the lower factor 
would have made nearly $23 per turn, which means 
that lost $110 for the two-week period. 

Keith was not unique this behavior to- 
ward management. Watson has shut his machine 
down and gone the heads" his superiors di- 
rectly the remote office the engineers 
announce that would continue his work only 
when they gave him the "time" (which had been un- 
avoidably delayed) for the job. also has 
shut his machine down for the same reason. Both 
Reid and Bellini reactto similar situations seek- 
ing aggravate already tenuous relations between 
line and staff. 

There asofter side the rate-buster's 
behavior that never seen the shop. For in- 
stance, during the last eight years Keith has made 
many gifts such toy houses, boats and other ob- 
jects his shop for his next door neighbor's small 
daughter. And Jock's recent marriage was wid- 
ow, with children whom must support. Funk- 
marrieda widow with two small children 
and has had two children his own her. Mrs. 
Funkhauser has told her neighbors that though Fritz 
"rules the roost" home, has never made any 
distinction treatment his own children and his 

The case Paine significant. 
Having practically relations with people the 
his students the night school where 
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teaches say that jokes withthem and very con- 
siderate their errors. mentioned above, 
though Paine loves children, apparently not 
embittered toward his wife because her inability 
bear them. 

Related these traits the rate-buster's 
attachment marriage and family life. Excepting 
Bellini who single (but prefers remaining with his 
parents), and Keith who just recently married, all 
the rate-busters wed early and have never di- 
vorced, 

Despite his outbursts individualism, 
management has given more than verbal proof 
liking the rate-buster. For example, recently 
both Shane and Keith had temporarily completed all 
work that was hand for the turn. another part 
the shop, the saw and bolt-threader man was saw- 
ing the rods from which was thread two hun- 
dred stud bolts. could have done the entire job 
three days cost about $30. However, after 
had cut the studs and was preparing thread 
them, they were taken from him and delivered 
the machines Shane and Keith 
Because the differential between "production" and 
"special" rates, the job "payed well" that both men 
had "slow down" "killing it," which 
might have brought the engineers around for ex- 
planation. Instead three turns ata cost $30 
forthe complete job, the work threading alone re- 
quired eight turns and cost $160. 

Possibly the rate-buster's personal or- 
ganization and adjustment should 
clear that fails shape his behavior terms 
the work group. can said show ex- 
cessive desire for security, might, terms 
adjusted. Surely the case Paine that man 
some degree maladjustment. How- 
ever, hardly representative. probably 
more correct think the rate-buster well-in- 
tegrated. His aim and standard are the same. Re- 
gardless how appears the work group, 
how damaging his conduct may their unity, 


39-The union "taking its time" because of Keith's well-known anti-union bias. 


some extent this may due the rural backgrounds several the rate-busters. See Kolb and 


Brunner, op. cit., Ppp. 25-26. 


should mentioned that these were maintenance shops, that is, their function was replace and/or 


repair broken or worn parts of the plant equipment. 


This meant that breakdowns created a demand for im- 


mediate replacement parts that production the disrupted unit could resumed. Since 
one equalled the rate-busters' speed output, supervision's regard him understandable. There may 
well industrial situations, however, which the presence rate-busters would regarded man- 


agement more harmful than helpful. 


Unadjusted Girl (Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 1923). 
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how the employer may said be, 
has set norms valid himself. the shop 
fulfils his function high production, and, though 
restricted his family for the most part, has 
specific social relationships. These facts are un- 
common our shifting and unstable world. Howev- 
blameworthy his lack social consciousness may 
from some viewpoints, his contempt and 
tion for the work group's "pegging production" 
show his integration. Though the restricters also 
escape conflict, because their interest money 
dominated other interests, most cases only the 
rate-buster accepts and pursues our pecuniary and 
economic success values without conflict. terms 
the competition versus humility behavior pat- 
our society, the rate-busters have chosen 
competition, the restricters humility, and the middle 
performers have attempted reconcile the And 
the latter most workers under incentive are 
the ones who sufferfrom conflicts. Daily the shop 
itis apparent that members the central group suf- 
fer from two very real sets conflicts: (1) the de- 
sire for "good" job and the fear and uncertainty 
not getting it, the envy someone who does get 
it; and (2) frustration the desire get much 
possible out good job the necessity re- 
maining below the production ceiling. 

connection with the increasing atten- 
tion given psychiatry the relation mental 
conflicts and stomach ulcers, may noteworthy 


ulcers, but that nine the fifty middle performers 
(sample eighty-four men) were being tréated for 
this ailment. 


IMPLICATIONS 


From sample only nine men would 
ridiculous suggest that "conclusions" could 
drawn enabling one "predict" the behavior 
workers under wage incentive. would also un- 
fair. For supervisor operating situation 
assume such slight evidence that increase 
his production need only employ Republicans, 
good family men, non-joiners, non-church-goers, 
and on, would foolish labor leader's 
selecting only Democrats and assure there- 
solidarity the ranks his union! 

The paucity rate-busters makes the 
gathering sample large enough warrant con- 
clusions difficult that the effort the task might 
very well outweigh the worth the Rath- 
than conclusions, therefore, should think 
the following summary characteristics hy- 
potheses the type worker who responds most 
strongly wage incentive. 

Regarded this way, may say 
rate-buster (1) likely come from family 
higher socioeconomic level than that other mem- 


Elliott and Merrill, Social Disorganization (New York: and Brothers, 1941) 535. 


paper not intended attack wage incentive systems, but since rate-busters and incentive: 
systems are inseparable, the latter unavoidably enter the discussion unfavorable light because 
remarks against the rate-busters. The impression may have been given that all workers but the rate-busters 
disliked the incentive, and that all machinists the central group were emotionally upset it. There 
are two exceptional cases among the middle performers that should noted. Both were men well liked 
the work group, and both were Catholics and Democrats. the writer's knowledge, neither ever displayed 
irritation over the incentive, used abusive language referring others. 

Fred Williamson, the first, remarked concerning the incentive: 

"When didn't have the incentive still had pressure. All the foremen had some idea mind 
what day's work you didn't put out that much, you caught hell. I’m really under less pres- 
sure now than was then. 

lot these fellows give the incentive hell. That's because they let get their goat. The 
only way you can stand under this kind system forget about what the other guy's doing. 
And when job don't pay, forget that too. does pay, glad. 

"The real fault incentive systems the job distribution, but that's supervision. There's pets 
every shop that get favors the other men don't. There's one thing that has said for incentive 
systems. They bring out new methods. can find some way get job done sooner, he'll 
spite what's considered proper. Without incentive he'd along with the old methods and 
never care." 


The other machinist, Larry Shaw, says: 
don't work any harder now than did before the incentive came in. just work steadier. Now 


never leave the machine for more than couple minutes time. Maybe get little tireder, 
but not much. 

"If wasn't incentive couldn't get .by. I'm only getting B-rate and don't have the connec- 
tions get A-rate. That's the good thing about incentive: lets low rate man get Sometimes 
make $25 wore onthe pay. course, sometimes don't make anything much. But then I'm not killing 
like Shane and Watson and some the other fools around here." 
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bers the work group, or, does not, try- 
ing reach sucha level. ambitious and his 
immediate goal money. Later may convert his 
savings into some form security and/or prestige. 
class material symbols and ignore present social 
experience enjoyment. Often, too, the rate-buster 
rural origin, having personality organization 
well-adapted individualistic behavior work. 
(2) much more anominal Protestant 
Catholic. (3) will probably Anglo- 
American oran one the countries 
Northwestern Europe. (4) Politically the rate- 
buster will usually Republican and will read 
conservative newspaper. dislikes labor unions 
and regards their function essentially immoral. 
insensible the struggle for power between 
management and labor and his role it. 

(5) The rate-buster "family man." 
marries early and does not divorce. His marriage, 
however, not modern equalitarian type. In- 
stead, practices the traditional Puritan virtues 
good provider and home-lover and avoids the 
Puritan-abhorred vices drink and gambling. 

prides himself keeping out debt, 
minding his own business, speaking forthrightly, and 
not being dependent others. master the 
home and makes all decisions consequence. 
does not marry likely show strong family 
attachment living with his parents close rela- 
tives. His preoccupation with his family great 
that likely have little social activity outside 
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it. regards such activity frivolous and costly, 
and inclined prefer material things like real 
estate, car, and luxuries the home. also 
likely consider impractical and expen- 
sive. (6) His familial devotion accompanied 
relative indifference the community large, 
shown his reluctance aid charitable 
tions. this unlike the civic-minded middle 
classes whom apes materially. (7) Despite his 
restricted social life and extremely individualistic 
behavior, the rate-buster not personally disor- 
ganized. has set standards valid him- 
His adherence them may make him prob- 
the work group, but not himself. rebels 
against authority the work group, but not that 
the the competitively derived success 
values which are the same his There 
uncertainty his behavior. His im- 
pulses are channelized and guided clear-cut im- 
ages and goals. maladjusted only the sense 
occupational contact with workers collectivistic 
outlook. Any disjointing may suffer from this 
experience healed his knowledge sympathy 
from groups with whom identifies himself. 

His social world has remained small 
and manageable that finds laissez-faire more 
workable than its great proponents the entan- 
gled spheres commerce. Feeling need the 
workers about him, ignores their demands 
him. his aspirations and mode life the rate- 
buster represents one the nearest possible ap- 
roaches the concept "economic man." 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT OVERSEAS BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


Douglas Oliver 


The purpose this article invite 
the attention applied anthropologists field 
which they are uniquely assist the so- 
lution practical problems. The field that the 
planning industrial relations programs for over- 
seas business enterprises, which some working 
adjustment between business methods, purposes and 
interests and local needs, satisfactions 
has become more and more indispensable for busi- 
ness success. 


limit somewhat the scope such 
very broad field, this article concerns areas outside 
Europe. has been written from the point view 
American management interested primarily 
industrial relations atool for making larger prof- 
its increasing productivity, lowering costs, and 
developing friendly and loyal labor force for or- 
ganizational stability. this sense, considerations 
humanitarianism good international relations 
are important, their development desirable by-prod- 
ucts but they are not the major concern. The article 
takes the assumptions and purposes business 
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given, for present purposes. concerned here 
with the contribution personnel management 
overseas enterprises anthropological science can 
make, within existing conditions. 


1940 there were about 1600 American 
firms operating enterprises the overseas areas 
outside Europe: Latin America, Asia, Oceania. The 
firms representeda direct investment some 3-1/2 
billion dollars. About fifty per cent their local 
annual expenditures went for local labor, the princi- 
pal employments being Petroleum, Mining and 
Smelting, Agriculture, Manufacturing, Utilities, and 
Construction. Recent statistics indicate marked 
increase suchforeign investments and the pro- 
portion local employees over against American 
and other employees originating countries not the 
scene the industrial enterprise employing them. 

Under such conditions, problems arising 
out employment local personnel are increasing 
for several reasons: 

Overseas enterprise expanding. 

Moreand more countries are beginning re- 
quire outside companies employ higher propor- 
tions local personnel. 

More companies are increasing the propor- 
tions local employees their overseas personnel 
attempts cut few, however, have been 
unsuccessful utilizing local labor that they are 
forced introduce costly labor-saving devices 
decrease their dependence upon local labor. 

More companies are increasing proportions 
local employees order stabilize their local 
status the overseas countries which their work 

already apparent that this undoubted- 
irreversible modern trend away from earlier 
and easier "colonialism" will lead situation 
which direct participation overseas 
enterprises willbe restricted some financial con- 
trols, general policy making, top management, 
and technical-engineering staff work, while routine 
supervision will left more and more local em- 
ployees. 

Accompanying this trend, local labor costs 
are rising even out proportion the increasing 
numbers local employees, and overseas companies 
are experiencing greater difficulties management 
and administration. Some difficulties are due exter- 
nal factors autonomy movements, leftist 
swings, inflation, supply shortage, disruption com- 


munications. Such factors are outside management 
control. But there are also number internal 
factors involved organizational difficulties mani- 
fested recruitment troubles, absenteeism, rapid 
turnover, slowdowns, strikes, high accident rates, 
etc. Many these are well within management's 
power control. 

Judging from current annual reports most 
managements overseas enterprise attribute their 
rising costs and increasing managerial difficulties 
external factors and deficiencies believed in- 
herent local labor. These same reports dwell 
repetitiously and somewhat hurt tones upon 
their too-often unsuccessful and unappreciated at- 
tempts improve employee relations installing 
welfare programs modeled after measures proved 
successful the United States, e.g., housing, ball 
teams, lectures, regular rest periods, etc. 

Managements many American domes- 
tic enterprises also blame external factors for all 
their troubles, but here home there growing 
recognition the theory that management can still 
retain control over its own destiny and can keep its 
own house order learning and acting upon 
few fundamentals organizational life. will 
useful review what some these "fundamentals 
organizational are, applied the kind 
profit-making enterprise under consideration, 
first step discovering their applicability the 
use anthropological knowledge and method 
overseas enterprises. 


Simply stated, industrial commer- 
cial organization made group people 
communicating with one another fairly frequently, 
and along lines ordered the basis the tools and 
processes they utilize and the formal patterns 
conduct established for that enterprise. 

Management's "human relations" problems 
center around the requirements the jobs and the 
characteristics the employees. 

Job requirements consist skills 
needed for carrying out activities based techno- 
logical processes and formalized ways acting to- 
wards things people, requirements being rela- 
tively fixed except during periods technological 
change "reorganization." 

include strength and sustained motion; certain 
amount physical coordination; and capacity obey 
orders from above but without the need issue or- 
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ders that is, capacity adjust established 
pattern interpersonal activities. Similarly, re- 
quirements for all active jobs industrial and com- 
mercial organizations are defined terms 
knowledge and know-how, energy, extent capacity 
follow patterns behavior set machines and 
processes and established ways interacting 
with other people. 

Characteristics individual employees 
derive from inheritance, which endows each indi- 
vidual with certain amount energy, reserve, in- 
tellectual potential, etc., and conditioning, 
which develops him along standard cultural lines. 
the time most individuals reach maturity, their 
dealing with things, ideas, and other people 
are fairly fixed. 

Management's function bring about 
and maintain a.mutual adjustment between job re- 
quirements and worker characteristics, for specific 
economic, technical, commercial ends. Where 
manpower plentiful and range individual char- 
acteristics wide, canbe placed creating 
perfectly efficient jobs and adapting manpower 
the jobs through very careful selection, placement 
and training. Where manpower limited num- 
ber and characteristics, then more consideration 
must given adapting jobs workers through 
adjustment job requirements and use special 
incentives. 

Overseas enterprises differ from domes- 
tic organizations inthis important way: managements 
must give more consideration adapting the job 
the worker, because the characteristics native 
manpower are markedly different from those our 
domestic manpower. course, these are differ- 
ences conditioning rather than biology, but the 
fact remains that each culture area there exist 
certain characteristically peculiar human limita- 
tions and advantages with respect to: 


Knowledge and technical skills: 

Work habits (how many hours per day will na- 
tives work productively? What hours? What 
weekly, seasonal, annual cycles will affect their 
attendance?) 

Job limitations (preference limitations due 
taboos, prestige factors, etc.) 

Organization (the size and structure the group 
accustomedto work The kind 
supervision they respond to, etc.) 


Incentives (pay, bonuses, rewards, recogni- 


tions, paternalism needed and tolerated) 
Stability (factors native domestic and com- 
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munity life which contribute stability in- 
stability the job) 


and other traits, too numerous mention, which 
combine varying ways make each separate cul- 
ture unique phenomenon and each human product 
(personality) one culture different from human 
products other cultures. 

These differences are profound. Butthe 
problem complicated further the fact that, 
overseas enterprise, the managed, the workers, 
who are profoundly different from the managers 
that surface similarities, such European 
clothes food habits may exist, mislead managers 
into minimizing the deep-reaching differences. What 
now know acculturation, the taking Euro- 
pean ways, makes clear that superficial European- 
ization leaves deeper culture conditioning 
changed. 

seems well demonstrated now, that 
whenever individuals are placed situation which 
forces them change their habitual patterns ac- 
tion, they react emotionally against such forces-to- 
change which for them, are disturbing factors. The 
process getting groups accommodate them- 
selves change requires continuous modification 
and adjustment the tensions arising the rela- 
tionships the individuals involved. technical 
dynamic forces through controlled and calculated 
actions. This kind procedure necessary one 
wherever change directed predetermined 
channels, knownfrom current happenings the 
United States even with our long history industri- 
alization. Among overseas personnel the reactions 
American management must expect encounter will 
more serious and dangerous where local people 
are asked act ways running completely counter 
their habitual ways working and living. What 
management represents logical necessity 
technical operation for the local people all too 
often stimulant its direct emotional resistance. 

Management thus forced depend for 
production upon employees who consciously are 
fighting against changes their habitual modes 
working and living. Trouble will inevitably result 
where the fact not taken into account applying 
specific corrective measures the operating level. 
This trouble will not necessarily appear the form 
dramatic strikes. Much moretypically will ap- 
pear the costly attrition low labor productivity, 
poor quality performance, absenteeism, and 
excessive turnover. 
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Such situation cannot overcome 
management armed only with energy, good will, 
ical aid, schools even sup- 
plemented working knowledge the language 
and habits the local employees. Nor will satisfac- 
tory relations between management and local offi- 
cials enough relieve suchtensions, which arise 
the operating level, not official relationships. 
solve the problem bringing about stable equi- 
librium among such tensions requires highly spe- 
cialized approach. 

ecutives still consider the management human re- 
lations anybody's game. manager, say, large 
Overseas copper mine would not consider turning 
over his clinic the company geologist, 
shaft the company physician, Never- 
theless, seems, judge from many company re- 
ports, that same manager would see nothing inappro- 
priate delegating his mining engineer the spe- 
cialized, infinitely complex and crucial task plan- 
ning and maintaining efficient and stable labor 
force. might justify himself with such asser- 
tion this: "And why not? That mining engineer 
has been there twenty years, and knows the local 
people like the back his hand." And may well 
know them like the back his hand. But prob- 
ably does not know how the bones, muscles, nerves 
and arteries are put together under the surface, nor 
would know how these respond stimuli any 
more than ordinarily would know comparable 
things about the group life his local employees. 
There is, course, reason why competent ad- 
ministrator geologist, physician, mining 
engineer background cannot execute 
soundly conceived plan involving adjustment 
worker characteristics and job requirements, but 
quite unlikely that anyone not specially trained 
would have the knowledge and experience required 
conceive the whole For one thing, there are 
least two cultures involved, one them that 
management itself. almost too much expect 
that permanent managerial staff member could 
would dissociate himself from his own culture with 
sufficient objectivity make the required 
tations and put them into recommendations. For 
such task disinterested specialist needed 
one who has wide comparative knowledge cul- 
tures, some field experience ininvestigating why lo- 
cal people work and how they work, and practical 
background the experimental adaptation individ- 


uals and symbols desired organizational goals. 
The task requires wedding anthropology and en- 
gineering. 


Let take concrete example the prob- 
bythe managers overseas enterprises. 
Letus critical problem employ- 
ee's job stability. Just how would such specialist, 
applied anthropologist with some business knowl- 
about seeking solutions which could rec- 
ommend 

Without claiming speak for his col- 
leagues, the writer would assume, until field inves- 
tigations demonstrated otherwise, 
must sought several ways, including: 

improvements the off-the-job physical and 
social environment employees 

installation more appropriate work incen- 
tives and training methods 

development and maintenance equilibrium 
the line 

There need here labor points one 
and two; most anthropologists and, fact, most 
members management know how important 
worker's morale and efficiency and stability are his 
relations his family, club, church, ball team, etc. 
also generally recognized that these relations 
canbe critically influenced his physical surround- 
ings, diet, status symbols. Reforms along 
these lines will accomplish great deal improv- 
ing worker stability, and anthropologists are well 
qualified make the kinds investigations and 
recommendations called for. Too often, though, 
there tendency expect such reforms solve 
all problems connected with employee stability, for- 
central problem equilibrium the line 
organization itself. 

The writer believes there are several 
definite steps that can taken achieve and main- 
tain equilibrium line organization: 

active supervision 

compensatory interaction within the or- 
ganization 

improved placement within the organiza- 
tion 

improved selection and placement new 
personnel 


Active Supervision: 
Observation and analysis sample work 
groups could help discover the amount supervi- 
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sion necessary keep workers productive and sat- 
isfied, and knowledge life the workers' home 
communities would contribute this understanding. 
Anthropological field work would both 
cases. 

has been demonstrated that the offi- 
cial supervisor does not supervise the necessary 
amount and manner which the workers are 
accustomed, then informal groupings will build 
under leadership the more active workers. 
nearly every group anthropologists the more 
active individuals will sooner later become lead- 
ers. These people are not necessarily "trouble 
makers;" managements frequently characterize 
them, but the situation can dangerous or- 
ganization gets out hand, control these 
forces management should see that most inter- 
actions which take place the organization should 
follow the direction the official line authority. 
other foremen superintendent should 
maintain his position fact well theory. 


Compensatory Interaction within the Organization 
("adequate communication"): 

Although down-the-line interaction the 
form supervision will necessarily the most im- 
portant kind interaction the job, some provision 
should made for compensatory interaction take 
place up-the-line authority. The writer recog- 
nizes the necessity for standard grievance pro- 
cedure but interaction up-the-line should not re- 
stricted formal grievance procedure alone. 
fact, measures should derived encourage up- 
the-line interaction the extent that does not in- 
terfere with supervision; accomplish this man- 
agement should instali formal channels communi- 
cation, and not just openup the sluice-gates work- 
ers' gripes. Anthropological investigation would 
discover what forms communicationare most ap- 
propriate the employee. 


Placement within the Organization: 

Maintaining equilibrium within the organ- 
ization only possible the right people are the 
right jobs begin with. Poor placement major 
weakness most organizations, making virtually 
impossible obtain equilibrium much less main- 
tain it. 

improve placement first neces- 
sary draw jobdescriptions, that describe 
what kinds technical aptitudes and skills and what 
kinds temperamental qualifications are required 
carry out specific job successfully. There are 
several steps this 
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Specialists should prepare analysis the 
organization terms lines authority and flows 
work, 

Each job category jobs supervisory 
and worker should described terms its 
role the organization, being defined terms 
its technical and interactional requirements. 

Personnel the jobs should rated 
management terms value the organiza- 
tion (efficiency, productiveness, stability, other 
appropriate criteria), care being exercised com- 
paring only those personnel who are comparable 
jobs. 

Sample numbers personnel good and 
bad should tested, for skills, aptitudes, and in- 
teractional test scores matched 
with management's ratings. This will give manage- 
ment objective knowing what kind qual- 
ifications are successful performance 
each job other words, set job requirements 
tailor-made each organization. 

Tests have been devised suitable for these 
purposes and circumstances, tests which not 
require literacy, knowledge English, etc. 

This ideal way determine what 
kinds people are best fittedto work ina company's 
line organization. Many practical difficulties usually 
standin the way its but 
something similar should set upasa 
goal, matter how far into the future has 
projected. 

the course rating and testing per- 
sonnel already the job job requirements) 
will probably discovered that many personnel 
are misplaced terms aptitudes, skills, and in- 
teractional qualifications. Whenever practicable 
these should transferred jobs for which tests 
show them better qualified. most cases such 
transfer will result adjusted, more efficient 
and more suitable personnel. 

The rating and testing will also spot: 

the subnormal personnel, and single them out 

for special training release 

the trouble-making personnel, and single them 

out for observation 

the promising personnel, and single them out 

for training and promotion. 

most large organizations improve- 
ment labor utilization one half one per cent 
would justify the cost program like that pro- 
posed here. There every possibility that better 
placement among present personnel alone would re- 
sult improvements labor utilization several 
per cent,in terms less friction, less turnover and 
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increased output. People work better and stay longer 
when they things suited their aptitudes, skills, 
and 

While careful should exer- 
cised connection with jobs, crucial im- 
portance for supervisory jobs. The writer would 
far predict that management could obtain 
more immediate improvement equilibrium over- 
hauling its supervisory force than through any other 
single measure. 

Selection and Placement New Personnel: 

Obviously, new personnel should se- 
lected and placed basis testing and other 
objective measures for matching men with jobs. 
connection with recruitment and selection local 
personnel, managements many overseas enter- 
prises would find that the can offer 
many valuable leads concerning where look for 
particular personnel. Investigations this 
sort would probably involve field studies oriented 
towards the company's needs. Anthropologists would 
also qualified advise the management how 
conduct recruiting campaigns native com- 
munities with, course, due regard sincerity, 
and the rights and welfare the local people. 

connection with the selection non- 
native personnel for supervisory positions, sug- 
gested that much more emphasis placed tem- 
peramental qualifications. would probably simpli- 
administration and selection draw sharp 
distinction between staff personnel, who are mainly 
technicians; and supervisory personnel, whose main 
qualifications should ability manage people. 


Such supervisors should also receive training the 
cultures the local people they are manage; and 
here the applied anthropologist could play pedagogic 
role. 


These are few the kinds profes- 
sional skills applied anthropologist could draw 
upon assist managements overseas enterprises 
planning industrial relations programs. But, 
give truer perspective the somewhat too positive 
andtoo reformistic statements the preceding sec- 
tion, should probably repeated once more that 
applied anthropologists can training and experi- 
ence also expected consider the possible ef- 
fects change before recommending any change. 
change which management might seem logical 
and simple may fact disturb habitual relations 
such extent that the ill effects offset the good. 
regrouping workers and change supervision 
may seem warranted the very placement reor- 
ganization suggested above, but could conceivably 
cause more disturbance than worth. 
new housing diet program may desirable from 
the standpoint health but conceivable that 
could disturb habitual relations dangerous de- 
gree and decrease rather than increase employee 
stability. The possibility does not mean that the 
program not worthwhile; means rather that re- 
alistic adaptation quite conceivable 
that even reappraisal the realism current 
programs applied anthropologist would have 
salutary result. 


RESEARCH AND THE RECORDS THE WAR RELOCATION AUTHORITY 


Dr. Katharine Luomala, Assistant Professor 
Department Anthropology and Sociology, University Hawaii 


The purpose this call the 
attention students applied anthropology, sociolo- 
gy, history, and public health, welfare, and adminis- 
tration, the availability records the War Relo- 
cation Authority, particularly the Community Anal- 
ysis Section, for 

The Authority was aware that represent- 
alarge scale unique and unprecedented form 


government activity its administration ten 
detention camps, relocation centers, for persons 
Japanese descent evacuated 1942 from the West 
Coast, and one refugee shelter for individuals 
Caucasian origin from Europe. Busy the Author- 
ity was the year before its liquidation June 30, 
1946, arranged facilitate, far was within 
its time and means, the use its documents the 


future research workers studying the operation 
camps for persons and the multiple 
phases the work the Authority. 

First and complete records regarding the 
function and operation the Authority are, 
course, the National Archives, Washington, D.C., 
required Public Law 115. This includes both 
printed and written material from the Washington 
office, the field offices, the refugee shelter, and the 
relocation centers. The goal those planning for 
the disposition all other supplementary, documen- 
tary materials was have second repository, 
preferably the western part the United States, 
which would easily accessible research work- 
ers that entire area. libraries asking 
become repositories extra copies material not 
sent National Archives, the Authority's choice 
narrowed down the Libraries the University 
California Los Angeles and Berkeley. Repre- 
sentatives from both branches the University had 
since early the WRA program engaged research 
regarding evacuation, resettlement, and the reloca- 
tion centers. The University itself made the final 
decision have Berkeley the repository. How- 
ever, least one the sections WRA, that 
Community Analysis, added partial set triplicate 
its nearly complete set duplicate records 
the hope that the Los Angeles branch would given 
the extra material not needed Berkeley. many 
instances, other sections contributed triplicate cop- 
ies also. When the Authority was liquidated the 
end the fiscal year 1946, the extra material, 
together with the triplicates where available, were 
shipped Berkeley University expense. This 
material, for the most part, concerns the Japanese 
evacuees. Because the vast amount material 
which WRA sent the hope that would have re- 
search value, the University Library doubtless will 
require some time classify it. 

The WRA also administered the Emer- 
gency Refugee Shelter Fort Ontario, Oswego, 
New York. Duplicate records this phase the 
agency's activities were deposited the Library, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

During 1947, the final reports the War 
Relocation Authority were published, and will 
found informative for those wishing introduction 
the program, activities, and conclusions the 
agency. All may purchased from the Superin- 
tendent Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, 
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The History the War Relocation Authority 


Before describing more detail the cat- 
egories documentary material available for re- 
search, brief history WRA may helpful. Ex- 
cept among few anthropologists and sociologists, 
surprisingly few specialists are cognizant the 
history the agency, the availability its records 
for study, and the great amount research still 
carried out the many phases activity with 
which the agency had concern itself. 

From March 18, 1942, when President 
Roosevelt signed Executive Order No. 9102 for its 
creation, until June 30, 1946, when its existence was 
officially terminated, the War Relocation Authority 
had jurisdiction the custody some 120,313 
individuals Japanese descent, aliens and American 
citizens against whom charges had been placed 
except that having acertain percentage Japanese 
blood. They had been evacuated earlierin 1942 from 
the West Coast area California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, and part Arizona wartime emergency 
measure. They were first placed seventeen West 
Coast assembly centers former stables race 
tracks and buildings fair grounds administered 
military agenty, the Wartime Civil Control Ad- 
ministration, and then transferred ten relocation 
centers administered the War Relocation Author- 
ity with Milton Eisenhower its first National 
Director, and three months later, with Dillon My- 
who was National Director until the agency was 
liquidated. 

The colorful names the centers belie 
their bleak, windswept appearance which was marked, 
most centers, rows black, tarpaper-covered 
barracks, usually one room family, which made 
cities averaging 10,000 population and nearly 
self-sufficient WRA, with the aid the resi- 
dents, could make them. Granada Center was 
Colorado; Heart Mountain Wyoming; Colorado 
River and Gila Riverin Arizona; Manzanar and Tule 
Lake, California; Minidoka Idaho; Rohwer and 
Jerome, Arkansas; and Central Utah, Utah. Tule 
Lake Center later become segregation center. 
The publicity given its tumultuous history obscures 
the quiet careers most the relocation centers. 
Granada administrative personnel and evacuee res- 
idents had stock question, put more accepted 
fact, visiting Washington personnel, "Granada 
the best center, isn't it?" Indicative the philoso- 
phy characteristic many center residents that 
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the people Rohwer, who the moist lowlands 
near the Mississippi River, decided that Rohwer 
meant "Peace" Japanese, planted purple and lav- 
endar morning glories hide the tarpaper, and 
quietly made Rohwer the cultural peak the cen- 
ters the poetry and contemplative essays pub- 
lished the Japanese-language section the cen- 
ter newspaper. 

July 28, 1944,even WRA staff mem- 
bers daily anticipated the announcement the open- 
ing the West Coast Japanese evacuees and the 
end the agency program, the Authority formally 
assumed, short notice, additional 
ity. The beginning this new task dated back 
June when President Roosevelt singled out WRA, 
because its experience withthe relocation centers, 
the agency administering Fort Ontario, Os- 
wego, New York, war refugee shelter for token 
shipment 982 men, women, and children the 
Caucasian race, but eighteen different nationali- 
ties, who war-torn Europe 
August 1944. WRA first heard its new re- 
sponsibility from the newspapers. was not until 
weeks after the pathetic refugees had ar- 
rived, that was able learn anything the back- 
ground the new task and the reason for the Pres- 
ident's selection WRA administer it. 

The motivating philosophy WRA toward 
both the relocation centers and the refugee shelter 
well summed the Director's final report, 
"The WRA was not happy the prospect running 
Out its experience the operation 
relocation centers for Japanese American evacuees 
had come the conviction that detention camps was 
unnatural existence which should avoided 
any alternative was possible. The Authority had 
made last-minute attempts alter the Oswego plan 
sothat the refugees could permitted, after brief 
reception period, live normal lives outside 
communities. attempts were vetoed 
higher authorities, "so WRA set about the task 
administering that would give the residents 
the maximum freedom consistent with the condi- 
tions governing their residence." 

WRA staff members added phrases totheir 
vocabulary from German, Yugoslav, Italian, Polish, 
and refugee-center slang but did not forget their 
Japanese and relocation-center They com- 
pared manifestations psychological differences 


European refugees and-American evacuees. They 
learned something the subtler religious differ- 
ences one Jewish sect from another, for most 
the refugees were the Jewish faith, just they 
had earlier learned something Buddhist sects and 
that all Shinto sects were not the emperor-wor- 
ship variety. For Washington staff members, Cs- 
wego became one more stopping place tours 
duty inspect people kept behind barbed wire 
stone walls. 

December 17, 1944, only few months 
after WRA had assumed the responsibility admin- 
istering Fort Ontario, had come the anticipated an- 
nouncement that the West Coast would soon open 
again persons Japanese descent. The Army, 
through the Western Defense Command announced 
Public Proclamation No. that after January 
1945, all eligible evacuees could return the West 
Coast they wished. WRA then announced its de- 
termination liquidate itself soon possible. 
Later set the end 1945 the closing date for 
all centers except Tule Lake, and June 30, 1946, 
the end the agency. The closure Fort Ontario 
soon possible was therefore urgent. 

The way was opened, and about eighteen 
months after the arrival the refugees, WRA, 
February 28, 1946, had the satisfaction handing 
Fort Ontario,empty, backto the United States Army. 
February the last refugee had left the Shelter 
with scarcely backward, nostalgic look. few 
had gone reside either Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
glavia, the Union South Africa,or Uruguay. few 
had gained temporary admission the United States. 
Most those, however, who had elected 
the United States had been given permission 
assume the status legal immigrants. These 853 
immigrants; the babies, American citizens, born 
the Shelter; and the few individuals temporary 
permits scattered free, unwalled American 
communities states begina newlife. All were 
anti-Nazis, and almost hundred were 
Dachau and Buchenwald." 

With relief, WRA saw the historic Fort 
empty and turned once more concentrate full time 
its greatest problem, the resettlement the Jap- 
anese American evacuees life before agen- 
liquidation. WRA had tried apply lessons 
learned from administering the relocation centers 
the emergency refugee shelter. One lesson was 
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that when free people are detained too long behind 
walis and wire they lose their initiative, seek es- 
cape from freedom, fear the vast "outside" where 
once their homes had been, and cling the limited 
space and narrow, dependent, abnormal life the 
camps. WRA had made every effort get permis- 
sion from higher authorities alter the original 
Oswego plan enable the refugees resume nor- 
mal life long denied them Europe. Toward 
this normal life the refugees had looked forward 
hopefully being selected come America 
the token shipment. Fortunately, the plan was 
last altered before dependency habits relation 
the agency had become deeply the Euro- 
pean refugees. Consequently, they left with eager- 
ness and hope bright future rather than with 
fear the future and backward glances the secur- 
ity the Emergency Refugee Shelter. The Statue 
Liberty was impressive symbol the ref- 
ugees any immigrants who had preceded them, 
and its greeting and promise fortunately were not 
dulled the temporary stay the Fort. 

Even early 1942, before the last 
evacuee had left the assembly centers for the relo- 
cation centers, the policy WRA had been obtain 
the resettlement soon possible eligible evac- 
uees normal American those parts 
the United States open them. Clearing the way 
for the "road back America" for the evacuees had 
been difficult, bitter battle. One the milestones 
came January, 1943, when the Secretary War 
announced that Nisei (American citizens Japanese 
descent) were noweligible the armed 
services. With this opportunity, the Nisei them- 
selves did much through their well known heroism 
the American army overseas Europe, Asia, and 
the Pacific, open the way for their parents and 
younger brothers and sisters leave the centers. 
The pioneers among the evacuees the centers went 
outside work summers make place 
for their families. Eventually they felt secure 
enough obtain indefinite leave, after careful screen- 
ing authorities, and set homes states open 
them. 

the end 1944, some 80,000 remained 
all centers, including Tule Lake. One relocation 
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center, Jerome, had been closed earlier, and its pop- 
ulation resettled transferred other centers 
order cut operating expenses and give WRA ex- 
perience center closure. The remaining eight re- 
location centers had some 61,000 residents De- 
cember, 1944, while almost 20,000 were Tule 
Lake Segregation Center. 

Staff members WRA began, after De- 
cember 18, 1944, when the Coast was again open 
evacuee resettlement, watch summaries tele- 
graphic reports resettlement from each center 
with much avidity stock broker watching 
ticker tape and much cheering for favorite 
the lead any football game. Ways and means 
resettlement throughout the United States were 
the concern all divisions and sections although 
special Relocation Division had existed for some 
time. 

became increasingly clear that the West 
Coast, "back home," was where most center resi- 
dents wanted go. But those who had become ac- 
customed the dependent life showed psychological 
resistance leaving the centers. There were prob- 
lems housing, employment, and welfare; for many 
the formerly independent lost ev- 
erything through forced sales and thefts evacua- 
tion and later. Some West Coast residents who did 
not want face evacuees they had robbed whom 
they still fearedas agents ofthe enemy also resisted 
the returnby threats physical danger "friendly" 
letters stating that any Japanese who really loved 
America and wanted help the most would not 
leave the centers for California and put further 
strain upon astate suffering from innumerable war- 
time burdens. All these problems, and others, har- 
rassed the agency. WRA had contend not only 
with hostile opposition from evacuees and West Coast 
residents but also with sincere, friendly opposition 
from those evacuees and West Coast residents who 
believed better wait until most problems had 
been solved. 

The Director's final report states quietly 
that "meanwhile WRA went doggedly ahead with its 
program basic conviction was that none 
ofthese problems solved even alleviated 
keeping the centers open beyond the scheduled 
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dates."* The centers closed. June 30, 1946, the 
staff members remaining duty the Washington 
office disbanded. WRA was dead, and none was 
glad its staff. Not since period 
American history when the United States had evacu- 
ated Indians and placed them reservations had 
there been thankless task this. The capture 
9,000 Navahos 1863 Kit Carson and their in- 
carceration until 1868 Bosque the Pe- 
cos River, the site Fort Sumner, could not com- 
pare scale with the evacuation over 110,000 
men, women, and children, and the detention most 
them from 1942 1946. Like the Navahos, the 
Japanese Americans were for the most part indiffer- 
ent opportunities resettle elsewhere than "back 
home." However, current estimates show that those 
who did resettle east the Rockies have tended 
remain, While slightly more than per cent the 
evacuees have returned the evacuated area, 
slightly less than per cent have remained east 
that area, 

WRA could not have done good job 
did either for the evacuees the refugees had 
not been for the assistance many friendly individ- 
uals and private agencies. Although all did not in- 
variably agree with each other the most desira- 
ble course pursue, the cooperation with WRA 
private individuals and agencies well state 
and federal agencies one the most outstanding 
WRA history. Perhaps other social 
scientists engaged the program will agree with 
that the history this cooperation should sin- 
gled out and written separately and the forces and 
techniques cooperation analyzed sothat knowledge 
them might enter into the relationship other 
federal agencies with outside good will groups. 

time, even considering its staffs 
ten relocation centers and one refugee shelter, its 
resettlement staffs key cities, and its Washington 
staff, was WRA large agency. For purposes so- 
cial and historical study, this makes particularly 
suitable for analysis, whether the subject study 
the relationship the agency its staff, the 
evacuees and refugees, the "outside." 

Indicative the range activities with 
which WRA had concern itself the table con- 


tents semi-annual report selected random: 
the relocation program, leave clearance, Nisei and 
the armed forces, the closing Jerome, report 
the House Sub-Committee onthe Tule Lake Incident, 
Tule Lake, further segregation movements Tule 
Lake, Spanish consular visits, community govern- 
ment, business enterprises, welfare, education, com- 
munity activities, legal matters, evacuee property, 
health and sanitation, fire protection, internal secur- 
ity, military police, agriculture, industries, motor 
transport and maintenance, construction and main- 
tenance, evacuee employment, finance, supply, mess 
operations, examinations and investigations, com- 
munity analysis, information services, statistical 
work, Emergency Refugee Shelter, and chronology! 

evaluating the experience "caring 
for displaced racial segment the American pop- 
ulation," the agency basic recommendations 
for the 

hoped that the United States would never 
again have similar problem. 

recommended "strongly against putting 
displaced people camps except for limited peri- 
underemergency conditions, such natural 
catastrophe, where there feasible alternative." 

had "learned the grave dangers that lie 
generalizing about whole group people and re- 
Stricting their movements the basis such gen- 
eralization. believes deeply that resident 
this country should detained moved against his 
will merely because member some group. 
All actions this kind should based painstak- 
ing examination the person's individual record." 

Theagency had illusions that had solved 
all problems the evacuees. The job helping 
them become readjusted and their rights safeguarded 
was one for American democracy working through 
private organizations and individuals close the 
problem the communities where the people had 
resettled. 


Nature Documentary Records File 
For individual undertaking researchon 


the history and program WRA and the lessons 
learned therefrom, certain guides the data as- 
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sembled the Authority immediately suggest them- 
selves. Two, though quite different nature, are 
outstanding and subsume other guides, some which 
will singled out later for special reference. 

major guides are (1) the published 
final reports the (2) sixteen-page 
mimeographed summary, not part any series, 
dated October 12, 1945, that lists and describes the 
general classifications material the records 
and reports available for research. 


Published Final Reports 

Among the ten final reports issued during 
1947 the Director's report, printed, called, "WRA, 
Story Human Conservation." This 212-page 
volume naturally the key report the series. 
Those unfamiliar with WRA will find their most 
useful introduction. includes not only the major 
events and conclusions which each Section Divi- 
sion describes its reports more detail but 
relates and integrates the experiences all parts 
the agency into the total national picture. de- 
scribes the fundamental issue before the agency: 
should policy detention followed with its in- 
evitable Indian-reservation psychology policy 
resettlement into independent, free life? The re- 
sults prejudice, the fight for status, the manage- 
ment centers, the resettlement program, the 
problems evacuee property, the Emergency Ref- 
ugee Shelter, and the National Director's reflections 
and recommendations the program whole 
make the principal subjects considered. 

the title suggests, the final report 
the Community Analysis Section called "Impounded 
People, Japanese Americans the Relocation Cen- 
ters," describes the life, psychology, and sociology, 
evacuees through six principal sequences: (1) 
the bitter prologue evacuation; (2) moving into the 
centers, still unfinished and some even without wa- 
ter; (3) being sorted, still heavy-hearted and em- 
bittered evacuation, through WRA programs 
registration and segregation, and community 
stresses and strains; (4) finally settling down ex- 
istence centers, now superficially respects 
like real communities except that all-important 
freedom and the right self-determination were 
lacking which left the centers only artificial com- 
munities after all inhabited impounded people and 
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their keepers; (5) getting out the centers re- 
new the stake America and watch the center 
communities disintegrate unbelievably quickly; and 
(6) the epilogue the journey back home. 

Another final report, also particularly 
good asan introduction, "Wartime Exile--The Ex- 
clusion the Japanese Americans from the West 
Coast." the historian's account what led 
evacuation, the. roots which back 1846 
when "the pattern West Coast color prejudice had 
taken its first crude shape" against Spanish and 
Mexican Californians. was later applied the 
Chinese and other Asiatic minorities, including Jap- 
anese. The history continues through the story 
the Japanese from the first immigrants evacua- 
tion and brings date from there the clos- 
ing the centers. 

"Token Shipment, The Story America's 
War Refugee Shelter," the self-explanatory title 
report which will serve introduction, 
together with the chapter the Director's Final 
Report, this phase the agency's history. 

The other final reports are more special- 
ized. Their self-explanatory titles are "The Relo- 
cation Program," "Wartime. Handling Evacuee 
Property," "Administrative Highlights the WRA 
Program," "Community Government War Reloca- 
tion Centers," "Legal and Constitutional Phases 
the WRA Program," and "The Evacuated People--A 
Quantitative Description." Almost all these and 
the more general reports contain cross-references 
source material. WRA has frequently emphasized 
that these final reports "should not considered 
full review the agency's programs, activities, 
and findings." 

When WRA was liquidated, the War Agency 
Liquidation Unit was established the Department 
the Interior take care the disposal WRA 
property and other unfinished matters. Included 
the Unit was research group study the postwar 
adjustment the evacuated Japanese Americans 
the year following the closure the centers. The 
final report this group has recently beenissued 
"People Motion." The format similar that 
the otherfinal reports, which are multilith, ex- 
cept for the Director's report which printed. It, 
too, may purchased from the Superintendent 
Documents, Government Printing Office. 


For recent discussion this, see "The Menominee: Transition from Trusteeship," Rachel Sady, 
Applied Anthropology, Vol. No. Spring, 1947. 


"Prospectus Published Final Reports," Tozier, Chief, Reports Office. 
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Copies these reports will found 
all government depository libraries well 
other libraries which have ordered them. mimeo- 
graphed prospectus, date and not part any 
series, was issued before agency liquidation 
Tozier, Chief, Reports Division, WRA. de- 
scribed considerable detail the scope each 
the ten final reports. Many individuals and libraries 
the WRA mailing list doubtless are familiar with 
this guide. 


Mimeographed summary classifications ma- 
terial files. 

report, dated October 12, 1945, prepared 
the Reports Office WRA, was sent individu- 
als and libraries the agency mailing list, but may 
have been overlooked. will found 
only get idea the kind material available 
for research but sort and classify whatever cop- 
ies this material one may The summary de- 
scribed records and reports, mostly printed, mim- 
eographed, typed carbon copy, eventually 
available for research the University Califor- 
nia Library Berkeley. The Library will doubtless 
able distribute its surplus stock some items. 
Arrangements for borrowing obtaining such ma- 
terial should, course, takenup with the Library 
whom the material now The National 
Archives naturally has amore complete file since 
has all the data which only one copy has survived 
addition data which sufficient copies were 
available dispose surplus the University 
Library. 

general, two types document were 
described the mimeographed summary: (1) those 
which related exclusively administration and 
therefore circulated only WRA and usually only 
inthe sections and amongthe personnel immediately 
concerned with the subjects discussed the docu- 
ments; and issued for public evacuee in- 
formation, for both. 

the first category are "Administrative 
Instructions" (first date, May 18, 1942); "Emergency 
Instructions;" "Washington Instructions" 
November 12, 1943) and for Washington staff only; 
and "Relocation Division Memoranda." Each series 
was numbered serially and eventually was incorpor- 
ated into the "Manual" relating basic policy, pro- 
cedures and regulations the "Handbook," sup- 
plementary the Manual, and concerned with de- 
tailed technical procedures particular sub- 
jects. addition there were special releases either 
for the Manual (starting July 1943) for the 


Handbook (first release, July 20, 1943). Circulars 
"Personnel Memoranda," numbered serially, were 
incorporated eventually into the "Personnel Hand- 
book." First release was September 28, 

Two series "Administrative Notices," 
one for the Washington staff only, were issued. The 
"Washington Administrative Notices," like 
ton Instructions," were pink paper but instead 
being numbered serially, had alphabetical se- 
quence. "Administrative Notices," for more general 
distribution, were first numbered serially, No. 
was dated November 30, 1943, but toward the end 
were left unnumbered. 

Also the category administrative 
records are the reports the Statistics Division 
all phases evacuee population shifts. The Reports 
Office Memorandum liststen mimeographed, statis- 
tical series, which all except two relate reset- 
tlement. One the two "Reported Casualties 
among Soldiers Japanese Descent City and 
County Pre-Evacuation Address;" and the other 
series "Selective Service and Volunteers." 

The Solicitor's Office issued numerous 
memoranda, numbered serially, legal problems 
concernto WRA. Administrative sections devoted 
either education health issued statistical stud- 
ies, summaries programs, monthly reports, and 
Manual and Handbook releases. 

major source research data are the 
Center Monthly Report forms filled all centers. 
After June, 1943, when the categories were increased, 
the reports had sixteen different parts. Among the 
reports, made name but few, are those 
industry, agriculture, fire prevention, engineering, 
government, housing, and legal problems. Each re- 
port form after June, 1943, has its own number. 
addition, Weekly Reports were sent Form 120 
until July, 1943, when the form was abandoned and 
Narrative Weekly Reports were sent from the 
centers. 

The history the agency recorded 
three Quarterly Reports for the period from March 
18, 1942, December 31, 1942; and seven Semi- 
Annual Reports for the period from January 1943, 
June 30, 1946. Also see the Annual Reports 
the Secretary the Interior, the Annual Reports 
the Director WRA. 

Among the documents issued WRA 
either for public evacuee information, both, 
are many types material. Each center issued 
number publications, including the official, bilin- 
gual, center newspaper. Churches and schools got 
out papers and special Annuals, and there were many 
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miscellaneous periodicals varying duration, like, 
for instance, "Trek," literary magazine, which 
talented groupof Central Utah evacuees issued three 
times. Amongthe assembly center newspapers were 
those issued Fresno, Santa Anita, and Puyallup. 

Field offices prepared much material ei- 
ther inform evacuees local, resettlement con- 
ditions inform the general public region 
about incoming evacuees. Comparable material was 
also prepared Washington for more widespread 
circulation. 

WRA staff members wrote edited mater- 
ial from other sources inform the people the 
nation about the evacuees, create better under- 
standing them, and pave the way for resettle- 
ment. Three items, prepared WRA, which were 
particularly impressive were "Nisei Uniform," 
"Myths and Facts about the Japanese 
"California and Her Less Favored Minorities." Gut- 
standing amongthe reports not prepared WRA but 
circulated reprints the Fortune magazine 
article called either "Issei, Nisei, and Kibei," 
"The Displaced Japanese Americans." The latter 
edition was illustrated Mine Okubo. 

Among the useful means enlisting pub- 
lic support were broadcasts, lectures, speeches, 
press releases, and visual documentary material like 
photographs, films, and film strips. Records all 
are the Archives and the University California 
Library. After cataloging has taken place, prints 
photographs may obtained for small fee from 
the National Archives. Sound films, mm., will 
also available requesting libraries; negatives 
are the Archives. Among the memorable WRA, 
sound films are "Go for Broke," and "Challenge 


Democracy." There are other films pre- 
pared either OWI, the War Department, 
WRA. 


The agency also assembled government 
documents relating its program and great vari- 
ety miscellaneous reports from various sources. 
Illustrative the latter are reports the Japanese 
American Citizens League emergency nation- 
conference; bi-lingual newspapers; the American 
Red Cross survey relocation centers Arizona 
and California August, 1942; surveys the Na- 
tional Japanese American Student Relocation Coun- 
cil; and various exclusion orders and public procla- 
mations the Western Defense Command. 


are discussed "Community Analysis Outside the Centers. 
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WRA also issued four general bibliogra- 
phies periodicals, books, pamphlets, and articles 
relating Japanese Americans. Under the general 
heading "Bibliography Japanese America" 
were Part November 1942, dealing with peri- 
odical articles from January, 1941, November, 
1942; Part II, November 24, 1942, dealing with 
books and pamphlets, including unpublished articles, 
theses, and WRA material, for the period from 1937 
1942; Part III, August 14, 1943, for the period 
from October, 1942, July, 1943, listing all types 
signed and unsigned periodical articles, newspaper 
features, pamphlets, leaflets, relocation center mag- 
azines, books, manuscripts, and published bibliogra- 
phies. The fourth part the bibliography was is- 
sued without date under the title, "Bibliography 
War Relocation Authority, Japanese and Japanese 
Americans," and had, between its subdivisions la- 
belled Parts I-VI, published and unpublished mater- 
ial from July, 1943, December, 1944, the way 
books, pamphlets (inside WRA and outside), peri- 
odicals, U.S. publications and legal documents, 
speeches and broadcasts, and films. 


Community Analysis Reports and Records 
The Reports Office mimeographed sum- 


mary also refers the records the Community 


Analysis Section. Community Analysts, most 
them anthropologists, worked each center and 
the Washington Office. the centers, they reported 
evacuee attitudes, predicted probable reaction 
proposed administrative programs, and, general, 
studied the social organization the relocation cen- 
ter community and its functioning from day day, 
but most all during crises. few studies were 
made outside communities also, Washington 
Analysts coordinated the work the centers and 
synthesized center reports for use Washington. 

the Section reports, the National Di- 
states his final survey, "They will provide 
wealth highly valuable maierial for social sci- 
entists and others interested studying the social 
patterns adisplaced minority government-oper- 
ated 

the National Archives, the Section rec- 
ords are filedfrom numbers 61.300 through 61.319A. 
The material the research group the War Agen- 
Liquidation Unit filed there from 15.100 
through 15.112. The Library, University Califor- 


War Relocation Experience," Katharine 


Luomala, Applied Anthropology, Winter, 1947. 
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nia, Berkeley, has almost complete set dupli- 
cates Community Analysis typed and mimeographed 
reports and less complete set 

Members the Washington staff the 
Section prepared annotated bibliography the 
entire file the Section (including Section records 
from all centers which were consolidated with those 
Washington special permission) deposited 
the National Archives. This bibliography forms 
number 14-19 the Community Analysis Reports, 
the name one the seven mimeographed series 
articles issued the Section. 

There are nineteen articles the Com- 
munity Analysis Reports; one the Community 
Analysis Relocation Studies; three the Trends 
the Relocation Centers; thirty the Weekly Sum- 
fourteen the Community Analyst Letters; 
twenty-four the Project Analysis series; fifteen 
Community Analysis Notes. These articles re- 
ceived wide circulation both within WRA and among 
the general public individual titles will not 
given here. They are listed the Reports Office 
mimeographed summary also. 

The author's name rarely given the 
mimeographed articles, except toward the end the 
program, but the Annotated Bibliography the Com- 
munity Analysis Section (Community Analysis Re- 
port no. 15) gives the author each article together 
with general description the function each 
the seven series, and general description the 
contents each article. Many libraries cities, 
‘universities, churches, and other institutions have 
copies these articles well other material 
circulated WRA. 

Further information about the Annotated 
Bibliography may helpful those wishing con- 
sult before applying use specific, original doc- 
uments for research. The Section files had cate- 
gory for each the centers and Washington (in- 
cluding Oswego); each category started with number 
for the earliest article and was numbered serial- 
ly. addition, each center except Jerome and Tule 
Lake had sub-category for trend reports. each 
center, the first trend report was given the desig- 
nation T-1 and the later reports were numbered se- 
rially with the preceding the number. 

PartI the Annotated Bibliography 
(C.A. Report No. 14) devoted the trend reports 
from each the eight centers sending them in; and 
these and other reports were still coming after 
this and other parts the bibliography had been 
mimeographed, the later additions were listed the 
last few pages Part (C.A. Report No. 19). 


Part listed the articles the various mimeo- 
graphed series; Part had the general reports 
from Central Utah, Jerome, Rohwer, Gila River, and 
Heart Mountain; Part IV, Granada, Minidoka, and 
Manzanar; Part Colorado River and Tule Lake; 
Part VI, Washington and later center reports and 
trend analyses. Authors papers, when known, 
are given all parts the bibliography. Unfor- 
tunately,a record was not always kept the centers 
the authorship some the papers prepared 
evacuee assistants. 

Inthe Washington sequence records are 
Sady, Lantis, Young, Ishiyama, and tem- 
porary special assignments. From Gra- 
nada came reports from Rademaker, and the 
later analysts, Hoebel and McFarling. 
and Smith different times; Central Utah first 
had LaBarre briefly, and, for most the pro- 
gram, Hoffman; Jerome, MacVoy was 
followed Hamanaka and Sady; Rohwer 
was Wisdom; and Gila River, Barnett 
briefly, andthen Gordon Brown. The Heart Moun- 
tain Analyst was first LaViolette and then 
Hansen. Marvin Opler was Tile Lake, while 
French was Colorado River where the Bureau 
Sociological Research material under Leighton 
blended into the work its successor, the Commu- 
nity Analysis Section. 

Almost all the material sent Ana- 
lysts was typescript; most the Washington ma- 
inthe same form. Usually only items se- 
lected for wider distribution one the seven se- 
ries were 

total 2356 items are listed the 
Community Analysis Annotated Bibliographies. They 
vary, course, length and significance. 

Among the most valuable records not on- 
the Section files but assemblages 
exclusively WRA material are the final reports 
(distinct from the mutilithed reports described 
earlier) prepared heads centers and units and 
other individuals with specialized jobs. Each pre- 
pared two types final reports, personal narra- 
tive and statistical-functional history his unit 
special assignment. Writers were urged 
thoroughly honest and objective and advised that 
since WRA was the first agency its kind the 
United States, had found necessary use tri- 
method working out its program. 
Consequently errors should not glossed over 
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they had often proved instructive WRA and such 
glossing might mislead future administrators who 
were using WRA records guide them similar 
situations. 

Manual Release No. 162 (January 1945) 
emphasized the necessity preserving faithful 
record the execution complex and unprece- 
dented federal program." anticipated two-fold 
use record: (1) "the administrative guid- 
ance other agencies which are, which may be, 
confronted with similar related problems," (2) 
"the provision accurate information historians 
and other students the emergency evacuations 
American minority group." 


Conclusion 


United States Government ever has administer 
again program which many innocent American 
citizens are kept behind barbed wire their own 
government. However, the experiences the 
Authority can yield information for the better admin- 
istration other camps for dislocated persons, the 
job will have produced least one compensating by- 
product. Continued research alone can glean the 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Spring Meetings the Society will held 
Philadelphia May 28, 29, 30. The following 
sessions are scheduled: 


Methods Diagnosis and Action. Friday afternoon. 
Margaret Mead, organizer. 

Administration Dependent Peoples. Friday evening. 
Douglas Oliver, organizer. 

Social Psychiatry. Saturday morning. 
Ewen Cameron, M.D., organizer. 

Applied Human Ecology. Saturday afternoon. 
Charles Loomis, organizer. 

Annual Dinner. Saturday evening. 
speaker Inter-Ethnic Relations. 

Business Meeting. Sunday morning. Action will 
taken the proposed code Professional Ethics. 
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lessons gained from the experiences admin- 
istering ten relocation centers and refugee shelter 
and returning their residents normal, independent 
life. Continued research alone can serve keep 
alive our awareness the lapse into hysteria 
World War regard our residents, citizens, 
and aliens, Japanese origin, though all tried 
hard not fall into hysteria about persons Ger- 
man descent, citizens aliens, World War 
Must Americans lesson, one nationality 
time? 

hope that this article will reminder 
former colleagues WRA, especially those 
the Community Analysis Section, their fre- 
quently expressed longing the midst constant 
daily demands for material immediate, "practical" 
value that the day would come when they could sit 
back and from fresh and less emotional perspec- 
tive reviewthe program whole and analyze par- 
ticular aspects it. The Community Analysts be- 
cause their first-hand experience the program 
and collection data are particularly well qualified 
continue the research the program and re- 
examine the part that they played with view 
aiding other social scientists called upon ad- 
vise administrators action-filled program. 


the person Margaret Mead and through 
her efforts the Society officially represented 
the forthcoming International Congress Mental 
Healthto heldthis summer London, August 11- 
21, 1948. The Congress will mobilize the efforts 
many professional groups for the study and application 
principles essential the building harmonious 
human relations. the first phase new 
program world planningfor mental health. Amer- 
ican participation being arranged through the In- 
ternational Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. Professional societies 
psychology, psychiatry, mental hygiene, and 
fields related mental health are sending partici- 
pating commissions. Among anthropological soci- 
ties ours has been asked send commission, 
organized through Margaret Mead. 


Administrative Notice, January 1945, signed John Provinse. 
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